














A SWEET MARKET 


Sugar processing, expanding into many fields, is a 
major industry. In the United States alone, the indus- 
try spends more than two-and-a-half billions of the 
six billions spent worldwide for processing equip- 
ment and its maintenance. What's more, the industry 
provides a sweet market the year-round for a fan- 
tastic variety of materials. 

Including paper, of course. 

Yet paper, like sugar, remains scarce . . . and 
will remain scarce until the capacity for production 
can overhaul the capacity to consume. 

“Paper Makers to America” is expanding to meet 
the apparently insatiable demand for Mead Paper 


of the Mead. Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines. 
But industrial America has a sweet tooth for high- 
quality papers, and it will take some doing to ap- 
pease this appetite. Meanwhile, Mead merchants the 
nation over will give vou the facts about current 
availabilities of “the best buy in paper today.” 
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* & & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes: D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 


and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION «© “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17-Sales Offices: Mead. Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers: Philadelphia- Boston -Chicago- Dayton 














A REPORTER MONTHLY FEATURE 


ONE ADVERTISING MAN TO ANOTHER 


A Critical Analysis of Advertising 
as Seen by George Kuinter 


Reporter's Note: 


We’ve moved George Kinter’s letter up to front position this 


month, because it discusses a most interesting and important subject. We'll add our 


comments at the end. 


Hi, Henry: 


I’ve a bit of news for you. I’ve 
made application for membership in 
the SFADIBL, and while I haven't 
received my certificate of membership, 
| am abiding by the rules of the So- 
ciety, as you will note by the above 
salutation. 


In case you haven’t heard of the 
SFADIBL, those letters stand for 
“Society For Abolishing ‘Dear’ In 
Business Letters.” This society, for 
which there has been a long-felt need, 
was founded by one E. Willis Jones, 
an advertising consultant and de- 
signer in Chicago, who thinks that 
“Dear” is a term too loving to use in 
ordinary business correspondence, and 
for one buck, Mr. Jones will provide 
any one who sees eye-to-eye with him, 
360 stickers bearing the wording: 
“Let’s drop ‘Dear’ in business letters 
(are you with us?).” 


Coming from a long line of horse- 
traders, I propositioned Mr. Jones to 
vive him a year’s subscription to my 
little magazine, Advertising High- 
lights, for a membership in his So- 
ciety. While this is giving him the 
long end of the deal, I feel that he 
deserves more than a buck for setting 
me to thinking on ways to start a 
letter without the use of “Dear” 


“Dear,” according to my much- 
thumbed and dogeared pocket dic- 
tionary, is ““beloved—n, one who is 
dear or beloved.” I’ve been “dearing” 
people who are certainly not beloved 
by me—people I have never seen, 
people I know but slightly and people 
| could gladly watch boil in oil. 


“Dear Mr. Brown,” or “Dear Sir,” 
| might write, which is equivalent to 
saying “Beloved Mr. Brown;” or 
‘Beloved Sir:” “Unless I receive a 
check covering your long-past due ac- 
count, I will sue you in the courts and 


take the shirt off your back. Yours 
very truly— 


The very next morning after read- 
ing of Mr. Jones’ Society, the first 
letter I opened was a request from a 
man I knew slightly, for certain in- 
formation. I automatically dictated 
a letter starting off with: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


Your letter of January 00, re- 
questing information concerning — 
has been received and in reply 
would state that — etc., etc. 


Trusting that this information 
will prove of value and assuring 
you that it is our earnest desire to 
be helpful at all times, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 


I was about to sign the letter when 
I thought of the SFADIBL, but I 
just couldn’t think of any other way 
to start the letter, so pushed it aside, 
put on my hat and coat and went 
downtown. I[ dropped into Mr. 
Smith’s office. I didn’t want Mr. 
Smith to think I had made a special 
trip to give him the information, so as 
I entered I said: 


“Good morning, Mr. Smith, I had 
an errand to this part of town and I 
thought I would just drop in and give 
you the information you asked for’— 
and I proceeded to tell him what I 
knew on the subject. 


When I finished, I said: ‘‘Well, I 
hope that what I have told you is 
what you wanted to know and if I 
can be of any further help, just drop 
me a line or give me a call.” 


“Thanks, Mr. Kinter,” 


he said. 


TS Wa ’ 1 ” 
You're certainly welcome,” I re- 
plied, as I left his office. 














I returned to my own office, picked 
up the letter I had written and began 
comparing it with my personal contact 


with Mr. Smith. 


I didn’t enter Mr. Smith’s office 
and say: “Dear Mr. Smith.” I said 
“Good morning, Mr. Smith.” It 
struck me that might be a good saluta- 
tion for the letter, but thinking a little 
further, I decided it would sound sort 
of foolish if the letter did not arrive 
until afternoon. 


Thinking still further I decided 
that I could have approached Mr. 
Smith without saying “Good morn- 
ing.’ I could have said: “I had 
errand to this part of town this morn- 
ing, Mr. Smith, and thought it might 
be a good idea if I dropped in and 
gave you the information you asked 
for.” 


Finally, it began to penetrate my 
thick skull that in many personal con- 
tacts, salutations are unnecessary and 
not used and that they could be 
omitted in many letters. With this 
thought in mind I revamped my letter 
to Mr. Smith and made it read: 


“Here, Mr. Smith, is the in- 
formation you asked for:”’ 


(I gave him the information) 


Mr. Smith would have sense enough 
to know that I had received his letter 
and what information he had asked 
for. 


In closing the letter, I told him 
exactly what I had told him in his 


office. 
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Champion'setthite. paper 


keeps books im THe Brack 


Color is fine in advertising but red ink is bad on annual reports. The best insurance against red ink 








is well-conceived and well-printed advertising. Champion paper has made conspicuous contributions 
in this field for more than half a century, by developing and producing better papers for the print- 
ing which carries so great a percentage of all selling power. It’s a good line, with a paper for every 


need. Make 1947 a black ink year for your business with more good printing on Champion paper. 
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I was just about to add “Yours 
very truly,” or “Cordially” or “Sin- 
cerely’ when I remembered that I 
hadn’t said anything like that when | 
left his office, so I merely signed the 
letter. 


So far, so good, but it occurred to 
me that the letter did not show Mr. 
Smith’s initials or position in the 
company and as there were two Mr. 
Smith’s in the outfit, the mail clerk 
might discard the envelope and become 
confused in the mail distribution, so 
1 went back to the beginning and 
typed: 


Mr. John S. Smith 

Vice President in Charge of Sales 

The Doe Manufacturing 
Company 

356 Lexington Avenue 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


After studying that for awhile it 
began giving me a pain in the neck. 
Mr. Smith knows that he is vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. He knows the 
name of the company he is with and 
where it is located, therefore, all that 
is necessary is to acquaint the letter 
opener with that Mr. Smith for 
whom the letter is intended. As the 
other Mr. Smith’s name is John F. 
Smith, I settled for this: 


(For Mr. John S. Smith, in 
Charge of Sales) 


I looked at the clock and found 
that I had “wasted” an entire morn- 
ing trying to improve on a letter 
which had, by “established procedure” 
been dictated in five minutes, and I 
cussed roundly, one E. Willis Jones 
for trying to disrupt this “established 
procedure” in letter writing. 


But when I came back from lunch 
and tackled the rest of my correspond- 
ence, I found myself “talking” instead 
of “writing” to the people I “like” 
but can’t say that I “love”’. 


I didn’t “Dear” any of them, and 
with that salutation out of the way, I 
found it easy to be natural and I 
mentally asked Mr. Jones to forgive 
me for the cussing I gave him. 


It is my opinion that the SFAD- 
[BL, if taken seriously, will do more 
than merely take the “love” out of 
business letters. It will help make 
letters more natural. With most of 
us, the moment we start with “Dear 
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Sir” or “Dear Mr. Soandso” we be- 
come “letter conscious” and follow 
the “established procedure” that calls 
for all the old hackneyed phraseology 
that no one would use in talking. 


I believe also that stenographers 
are, in a measure, the cause for our 
sticking to the ‘‘established pro- 
cedure.”’ When the stenographer sits 
down and starts tapping her pencil, 
we immediately become “letter con- 
scious’ and we can think only in terms 
of letter writing and the floor-pacer 
and period and comma dictator is not 
only letter conscious but stenographer 
conscious. He feels he must impress 
her with his knowledge of the 
“proper” terms to be used in letter 
writing. In some cases “smart’’ 
stenographers are a great help in 
maintaining the ‘established _ pro- 
cedure”. ‘hey help their bosses by 
substituting “letter writing terms”’ for 
natural expressions. 


I have nothing to gain by injecting 
a plug for dictating machines but 1 
am convinced that they make possible 
more “natural’”’ letters. Instead of a 
cutie with a lot of physical attractive- 
ness Or a sour puss of years of ste- 
nographic experience sitting across the 
desk from you or where you can touch 
knees in the case of the former or 
smell onions the latter had for lunch, 
you can picture the man whose letter 
you have in your hand and talk to him 
in the way youd talk to him if he 
were in your office or you in his. 


My first experience in letter writ- 
ing was in the publishing office of Oral 
Hygiene. For a number of years I 
set, by hand, most of the ads for the 
publication which was then printed in 
Pittsburgh. Setting those ads gave me 
the urge to become an advertising 
man. So, one day I took my hat and 
coat from the hook, went out and 
arranged for office space with a small 
printer and set up in the advertising 
business. I didn’t do so bad and after 
a couple of years | was making more 
money than Oral Hygiene offered me 
to take a job on the publication—but 
I took the job because I wanted to 
work for W. Linford Smith, the then 
publisher. 


W. L’s. assistant was M. B. Mas- 
sol, the now publisher, who was at 
that time fresh from a seed farm in 
California. W. L. had hired him be- 
cause the ads he was writing for a 
small dental manufacturer in his spare 


time, reflected talent he felt he could 
develop. W. L. had the right hunch. 


Letter writing was a gift with W. 
L. Smith. He didn’t dictate—he 
talked and often he began talking his 
letters before his secretary could find 
her notebook, so he decided to install 
dictating machines which proved a 
perfect solution to his spontaneity. 


To hear him talk his letters was 
more educative than the best course in 
letter writing and by the time I joined 
the staff, M. B. Massol was showing 
rare development in the art. 


Since I had never worked in an 
office where letters were dictated by 
“established procedure’, | didn’t have 
anything to unlearn. All I knew was 
that the letters that went out of that 
office were entirely different from any 
letters I had ever received and it 
wasn’t long until I found that they 
were bringing replies patterned to 
some extent after the W. L. and M. 
B. style. 


My effort to adopt that style was 
not without at least a bit of success 
and during the two years I was with 
the publication I made more friends, I 
had never met personally, than I have 
made in all the years that followed. 
Going through and answering my mail 
was a high-spot in every day. It was 
like a reunion with old friends. 


While I learned from W. L. Smith 
and M. B. Massol to “talk” instead 
of dictate letters, the learning was 
made easier by the dictating machines 
—they made it easy to be natural, 
which seems to be so difficult for the 
average letter writer. 


A lot of water has run under the 
bridge since I got that early training, 
during which time I have read much 
on the subject of letter writing, but 
not living in the atmosphere that 


fostered letter talking, I sort of 
drifted into the “established pro- 
cedure” of framing letters with 


stuffed-shirt phraseology. 


From now. on, however—and 
thanks to Mr. Jones, I will not only 
quit calling people I write to “be- 
loved” but I’ll talk to them in the 
same language I would use orally, 
letting split infinitives fall where they 
will and even prepositions be used in 
ending sentences with. 


George Kinter. 


(Continued on Page 6) 








An Answer by H. H. 
It’s high time, George, 


for this subject of dropping “Dear” to 
get national attention. Jack Carr, 
Elmer Lipsett of S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Boston, and “yours truly” have 
been campaigning on it unfruitfully 
for nigh on twenty five years. I think 
it was Louis Victor Eytinge who first 
advanced the idea back in 1914. The 
stuffed-shirts have fought it consist- 
ently. Said it couldn’t be done. Too 
undignified. Well, maybeso (for a 
bank). 


Perhaps Willis Jones hit at just the 
right time. His stuff has been getting 
plenty of plugs in news items and by 
radio. I’ve been in touch with him 
several times. Bought some of his 
stamps (360 for $1.00). He started 
the idea more or less as a joke... 
and he can’t possibly make any money. 
Have just heard from Dolores C. 
Hillenbrand, Executive Secretary of 
The Society for Abolishing “Dear” 
in Business Letters, 111 East Dela- 
ware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois. She 
says (February 20th) that ninety 
seven firms so far are using the stamps. 
That is not many. There should be 
thousands. 


At least one organization has 
adopted the dropping of “Dear” as a 
company policy. You, and all readers 
of The Reporter, should be in- 
terested in the following authentic 
bulletin: 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
Bulletin No. 42 Vol. 11 
December 27, 1946 


TO—Everybody who has anything to do 
with writing letters in this organiza- 
tion (including the New York Office). 


Recently a new organization was 
formed which is known as THE SO- 
CIETY FOR ABOLISHING “DEAR” 
IN BUSINESS LETTERS. Standard Rate 
& Data Service has joined as a charter 
member. I have felt for many, many 
years—dating back to the time when I 
began to have ideas of my own about 
these things—that the salutation “Dear” 
in a business letter was entirely out of 
place ... It is a term that is completely 
outmoded; it is archaic and antiquated; 
it is insincere and weak; it’s feminine 
at best—in business letters. 


You may wonder about the reaction 
of a great many recipients of your 
letters if the word “Dear” is dropped. 
You don’t have to because the Society 
for Abolishing “DEAR” in Business Let- 
ters is off to a good start and has had 
a tremendous amount of favorable re- 
action to its propaganda. 
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But to relieve what pressure there may 
be, to obviate the necessity of apologies 
or even mention of your new approach 
the Society has wisely conceived of the 
idea of using an unobtrusive little stamp 
as the medium of its campaign. 


Forgetting the fact that in business we 
are forced to write a lot of people for 
whom we have no respect or very little, 
and we are compelled to dun others who 
owe us money, isn’t it a fact that you and 
countless thousands of others, will feel 
much relieved when the silly little old 
habit of placing the word “DEAR” in your 
every salutation has been dropped and you 
are down to earth as man to man in ad- 
dressing one by his real name (first or 
last) and having others address you the 
same way without the endearment or af- 
fection or sweetness implied by the other- 
wise meaningless word “DEAR.” 


This matter becomes,-and necessarily 
so, a company policy. It would be utterly 
ineffective if only one or two of us 
adopted it and the rest of the people in 
the organization continued to use the 
word “Dear.” Ten years from now we'll 
all look back and wonder how we could 
have been so old-fashioned as it will be 
as outmoded as “yours of the 28th 
ultimo.” 


Remember, stenographers and _ secre- 
taries, even if you get a letter henceforth 
with the word “Dear” in it drop the word 
“Dear.” 


Someone has suggested that something 
should also be done about closings and 
they (The SFADIBL) counter with the 
statement that they believe they should 
supply their members with their stock 
phrase: “A letter should approximate as 
closely as possible an oral conversation— 
just be natural.” 

WALTER E. BOTTHOF 


I think a bulletin like the above 
could be improved by offering substi- 
tutes for the “‘dear”’ salutation. Here’s 
what we tell inquirers. 


The first three or four words in 
your letter are, or should be, the most 
important. Use those words instead 
of “Dear”... just as you would in a 
personal call. Here are examples: 


Thank you very much, Mr. Smith, 
for your valuable information, etc. 


Your beautiful letter, Alice, 
was just the kind of tonic needed 
on a blue Monday, etc. 


You are absolutely right, Mr. Jones, 
in complaining about the delay, etc. 


Those who have received letters 
from THE REPORTER will remember 
that this style is usually followed. 
We make few exceptions. For those 
who want to try it and can’t get over 
the habit of dictating the old way... 
just tell your secretary to put on one 
line the first few words and add the 
name ... then continue the sentence 


in next paragraph. If first few letters 
sound awkward, you'll soon get the 
knack of dictating a better first line 
. . . because that is the most important 
line in your letter. 


And your closing can be just as 
natural as 
Signing off for now, or 
More later 


Henry Hoke 
e 


ABOUT OUR COVER 
(And More About Cutting Costs) 


Every month, when we go through 
the collection of house magazines, we 
see many beautiful covers . ... each 
one selected and prepared with loving 
care by the hard working editor. 
Many times, we’ve wondered whether 
it would be possible to “syndicate” or 
swap the best covers. Why the need- 
less expense of individual preparation 
and production. In so many cases a 
good cover would be appropriate in 
an entirely different business 
where there wouldn’t be any chance 
of duplicated list coverage. Such 
syndication would definitely cut costs 
of printing, plates, art work, etc. 


We've had a number of letters 
asking if there was such a thing as a 
syndicated house magazine cover serv- 
ice. For this month, we are using 
just that! 


Publishers Digest, 510 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10, Illinois (M. 
A. Shallat) has started a syndicate 
cover service. We bought the four 
page form without heading on cover 
and three pages blank. ‘The designs 
offered are good . . . and improving. 
So far, the size oftered is limited to 
814” x 11” . . . but in the future 
there will probably be other sizes. 
For the house magazine editor with a 
limited circulation we think it pro- 
vides an ideal way of dressing up each 
issue . . . and yet keeping printing 
costs within reason. 


We are glad of the opportunity to 
tell you about it. 


A recent newspaper ad of an account- 
ing school was headed: “Short Course in 
Accounting for Women.” 

Not long after the ad appeared, a note 
reached the school’s director. It said: 
“There is NO accounting for women.” 


—from “Trumbull Cheer” h.m. of 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Plainville, Conn. 
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Harold E. Stassen 





Lowell Thomas 


Stassen, Thomas, Sturges, Chandler, Gage to Judge IPI Essay Contest 





Wesley A. Sturges 





Norman Chandler 





New Essay Certificate Designed hy DaBoll 





In response to a request for a brief auto- 
biography for Keeping in Touch, Mr. 
DaBoll, designer of the 1947 Essay Contest 
Certificate, sent IPI the following self in- 
terview which is reproduced verbatim. 

Raymond Franklin Da Boll, born June 
19, 1892, of Yankee and Scotch parents 
on farm near Clyde, N. Y. Can't recall 
when his interest in ABCs began, but 
remembers career came close to ending 
in eighth year when he waded beyond 
depth in Erie Canal. Tendency to 
“overstep”’ persists; frequently puts him 
in hot water—sometimes by accident; 
more often by design. Insists it’s de- 
signers business to know where to draw 
the line (literally and figuratively) and 
should be allowed to do so with min- 
imum of art direction. 

Studied Design at Rochester-Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute—1909— 
1911; also Art Institute of Chicago in 
1912. Stayed to do advertising layout 
and lettering. Gained most valuable ex- 
perience under Oswald Cooper in early 
20s; owes much to kindly interest of 
late W. A. Kittredge; also to attendance 
since 1937 of informal evening classes 
conducted by Ernst F. Detterer, cus- 
todian of rare books and mms. in New- 
berry Library. 

A free lance since 1929. Finds book 
design preferable to advertising but less 
profitable. Fear of the deadline has long 
since convinced him that Thoreau was 
right. Does large part of his work at 
country home near Hinsdale. 














Most widely known work is calli- 
graphic institutional ad for A. E. 
Aveyard, November 1942; later litho- 
graphed and sent to U. S. Army and 
Navy Chaplains throughout world, and 
to clergymen, public officials, libraries, 
etc. in U. S. A. 

Member—STA; AIGA (27 Chicago 
Designers) Cliff Dwellers, Westerners. 
Has talent for involvement in extra 
curricula projects for good of certain 
“causes” with uncertain outcome and 
no income. 

(I doubt if my family life—musical as- 
pirations — frustrations, etc. should be 
told here.) 











Harry L. Gage 


Over 150 Schools will 
Participate in Contest 


Judges who will select the thirty national 
prize winners in the 11th Annual Essay 
Contest sponsored by International Print- 
ing Ink in cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association were 
recently announced. 

Harry L. Gage, Vice-President of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, will be 
chairman of the five-man jury. Others 
selected are: Harold E. Stassen, former 
Governor of Minnesota and _ possible 
presidential candidate in 1948; Lowell 
Thomas, well-known radio news com- 
mentator; Wesley A. Sturges, Dean of 
Yale University, School of Law; Norman 
Chandler, President and Publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times. 

Thousands of Students in more than 
150 high schools, junior high schools and 
preparatory schools will participate in the 
contest by writing essays on the subject 
“Printing’s Place in the Postwar World.”’ 
Each school selects the two best essays 
submitted by its students; and these, in 
addition to receiving local prizes, become 
eligible for the national awards. 

The essay contest is primarily educa- 
tional in purpose. Its aim is to help in the 
dissemination among students of print- 
ing ofa better understanding of the vital 
importance of printing in the world of 
today. Recently the contest was approved 
by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 








Readership of Direct Mail 


(Report on a Survey) 


See the page display—opposite. 
‘This condensed and dramatized report 
of a survey appeared in the January- 
February 1947 issue of Shell Progress, 
beautiful and professional house maga- 
zine of the Shell Oil Company, Inc., 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, 
N. Y. We called Editor John Earl 
Davis and Assistant Editor J. H. 
Powers and received their permission 
to use the illustration and article in 


The Reporter. 


We believe all Direct Mail people 
should be interested in this survey. 
First, because it emphasizes the im- 
portance of an economical postcard 
campaign. Second, because it is the 
first time (we believe) any systematic 
effort has been made to determine the 
readership of a mail campaign, and 
third . . . it’s a good plug for the 
humorous approach. 


The illustration gives you the 
figures. The following story by J. H. 
Harris supplies the background facts. 
The Reporter congratulates all con- 
cerned. 

About this time last year Shell Dealers 


were introduced to an entirely new kind 
of direct mail program. This was no 


get-rich-quick scheme, but a_ carefully 
planned campaign designed to build each 
dealer’s local reputation on a long-range 
basis. 


The plan was a simple one: every 
month, selected car owners in the neigh- 
borhood of each subscribing dealer would 
receive a friendly, informal postcard im- 
printed with the name of the dealer and 
the name and location of his station. 
Specific products and services would be 
subordinated to the over-all objective of 
convincing community motorists that their 
neighborhood Shell station was the place 
to go for expert, courteous automotive 
service. 


To the Shell sales executives, Shell 
Dealers, and direct mail experts from the 
R. L. Polk Company who created the Local 
Advertising Plan, this seemed an ideal 
trade-building program for the service 
station dealer. But even experts can be 
wrong: the real test of any dealer cam- 
paign is simply “What influence does it 
have on community buying habits?” 


In a nationwide scientific readership 
survey, Mr. and Mrs. Motorist were in- 
vited to give their answer. They replied, 
in essence, that they were favorably in- 
Huenced by the monthly messages from 
their Shell Dealers — liked them, read 
them, and remembered them. (See Shell- 
facts page, this issue, for the figures.) 


This go-ahead nod from customers and 
prospects was a decisive factor in prepar- 
ing the 1947 version of the Local Advertis- 
ing Plan which is being presented to deal- 


ers this month. The tested, proved formula 
is being used. An informal, neighborly 
postcard will be sent to selected motorists 
once each month. Each card will be im- 
printed with the name of the participating 
Shell Dealer and the name and address 
of his service station. The message will 
be short; the drawings will be humorous. 


In other words, Shell Dealers are again 
able to get the best that was in the 1946 
program, without any break from one 
year to the next. In addition, they will 
profit by the changes and improvements 
resulting from a year’s experience in the 
field. Mailing lists will be made up from 
a complete record of the latest car regis- 
trations. The list of motorists ordered by 
each dealer will be sent to him in advance 
of his first mailing so that he will have 
the chance to add or delete names as he 
sees fit. Dealers who have built up-to- 
date car-owner lists of their own have 
the option of using them in place of the 
Polk lists. 


Every phase of the 1947 Local Adver- 
tising Plan has been designed to give the 
Shell Dealer the kind of neighborhood 
coverage he needs and yet reduce to a 
minimum the time he spends arranging 
his own program. Once the dealer signs 
up for the program and checks over the 
list he has ordered, all the mechanical de- 
tails of the program are handled for him. 


Regardless of the amount of national 
advertising effort put behind the products 
he sells, it is just good business for a 
merchant to set aside a specific sum for 
advertising Ais own name and his own 
firm name, and for furthering Ais own 
neighborhood reputation. In today’s highly 
competitive market, where this type of 
sales tool is particularly important, the 
Local Advertising Plan is an essential 
investment for every Shell Dealer. 





CORRECTION !!! 


In our December 1946 issue we 
reprinted a report by Lewis Kleid on 
“How to Cut Production Costs” 
(Page 7). 


One paragraph under envelopes 
read: “If the envelopes are to be 
metered make sure that the flap is up- 
side down so that the sealing and 
metering can be done in one opera- 


tion.” 


Walter Berkowitz and _ several 
other people landed on the necks of 
both new-father Kleid and this re- 
porter. It has been pointed out most 
strenuously that only one metering 
machine requires the reverse flap in 
order to seal and meter at same time. 
Other machines require no_ special 
envelope. 


So correct that item in your file 
copy. 


it 


HOW PENNY POST 
IDEA STARTED 


The story is told that Roland Hill, 
the English postal reformer, got his 
idea of cheaper postage from what he 
learned from a girl. He happened to 
be near her when she received a letter 
from the postman. As she held it in 
her hand and looked carefully at it 
she asked the cost of the postage. This 
was in the davs when the recipient 
paid the costs. 


When told that the cost was a 
shilling, she returned the letter to the 
postman, saying she could not aftord 
to pay it. Mr. Hill, full of sympathy, 
offered to pay the shilling. ‘The girl 
was strongly averse to his doing so. 


When the postman had departed 
the girl confessed that there was no 
message in the letter for her. The 
message was on the outside in cipher 
marks. She and her brother were so 
poor that they had invented that way 
of communicating. 


Mr. Hill, feeling that a_ postal 
system that encouraged people to com- 
mit petty fraud, was a bad system, 
began to work for a lower postal rate. 
After much opposition he achieved 
success. It is to him that we owe the 
idea of universal cheap postage. 


Above according to “The Curtis 
Courier” h.m. of Curtis 1000, Inc.., 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


STOP THE PRESS! 


We pulled an item here ... to get in 
a last minute note. Our article last 
month about “Cutting Costs” must have 
stepped on a lot of delicate toes. Our 
production friends are claiming that we 
were unfair... talking about high prices, 
poor quality and slow deliveries. Long 
letters urge us to publish “rebuttals” or 
“retractions.” Our advice to our friends: 
“Keep your shirts on your letters 
indicate you didn’t read original article 
too carefully. We'll answer all complaints 
next issue. But don’t expect us to be 
wishy-washy. When we see danger ahead, 
we believe in being frank.” 
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DTT rn YOU SHOULD KNOW: 
| ) DIRECT MAIL 


GETS RESULTS 


What happens to cards sent out in the Local Adver- | 
tising Plan for the Shell Merchant? . . . To get the 
answer, a national organization recently made a 
survey of 42 Shell Dealer neighborhoods in 15 cities. - 
The facts are that 10 days after receiving the Shell 
Dealers’ Direct Mail Card No. 6: aap hp y 


* 62% of the persons interviewed remembered this card and 
identified it as a Shell mailing piece. 
551% recalled the name of the Shell Dealer who sent the 
card. 
* 58% correctly placed the location of the Dealers’ Service 
Stations. 
* 46% read the Dealer’s message. 


~ ~ FOR ANY KIND OF ADVERTISING THAT IS TERRIFIC 


63% of those interviewed said that they had 
received a good impression of their. Shell 
Dealers as a result of receiving these mailings, 
and 72% believed that they could be served 
satisfactorily by their Shell Dealer. 


The report showed that the aver- 
age readership was 2.08 per- 
sons for each mailing made. 
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Reporter’s Note: Our heading and 
the illustration above were taken from 
a special one page supplement inserted 
in the current 20th Anniversary issue 
of “the Towne Crier” h.m. of J. 
Levitt & Sons, Ltd. (makers of Towne 
Hall Clothes) 9500 St. Lawrence 
Boulevard, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
It’s about time manufacturers on the 
southern side of the line started sing- 
ing the same song. We'll give you the 
copy as it came to us... and to the 
author we'll give a hearty pat on the 
back. 











* NOT when there are 4,733,000 people 
employed in Canada. 


* NOT when wheat is selling at guaran- 
teed prices ranging from $1.25 to $2.25 
a bushel and the world begging for it. 


* NOT when 1,000’s of new houses will 
be built in the next year or so. 


* NOT when cash deposits in savings 
banks are at an all time record high. 


* NOT when average weekly salaries and 
wages are at their highest peak. 


4 : 


Lots of loose talk around about drop in 
business, depression and crying of the 
blues. WHY? 


Canada was never in better shape. 

Why all this loose talk? 

Sure, customers are a little fussier now. 
Why shouldn’t they be? 


Haven't they been shoved around for so 
long that they sort of want to feel that 
THEY can now pick what THEY like 
and not have to put up with the “You'll 
have to take this or else .. .” 


History merely repeats itself. 


People WANT to be waited on politely 
and courteously. 


People WANT to feel that they can do 
a little ordering around and be fussed 
over. 


Ask any salesman in a pen dept. of a 
store, what people write when they try 
a new pen or new nib. He'll tell you 
that 99 times out of 100 the person 
trying the pen will write HIS or HER 
name. 
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Lets STOP 
Talking Depression 


There Ain’t No Such Animal! 


And that’s only human nature... THE 
most important person in the world to 
any man or women is THEMSELVES. 


Can you blame a customer when he 
passes up that inferior, cheaply made, 
cheap looking suit or coat or shirt or 
hat or shoes? 


Bitter experience has proven to him that 
QUALITY is the thing to look for in 
anything he buys. 


So if he does pass up that “war baby” 
you have in stock, it doesn’t mean that 
there is a depression. 


It only means that he’s passing this one 
up, and waiting for the real McCOY. 


THAT’S NOT DEPRESSION — IT'S 
ONLY COMMON HORSE SENSE. 


Be smart, as a retailer YOU do the same. 


Clean out your “war babies”. They only 
clutter up your shelves and gather dust. 


STOP talking depression . . . we repeat, 
THERE AIN’T NO SUCH ANIMAL. 


We're in a new merchandising era. 


If YOU want to be a successful merchant 
follow these few simple rules... 


* DON’T buck a trend. Give the CUS- 
TOMER what he wants. 


* DON’T neglect your window displays. 
THEY ARE THE FYES OF YOUR 
STORE. 

* DON’T neglect your advertising. Keep 
yourself and your store in the public 
eye. 

* DON’T forget that in the long run 
QUALITY merchandise makes friends 
out of customers. 


And Let’s All Stop Talking Depression. 
TOWNE HALL CLOTHES 


Reporter's Additional Note: Not 
everyone is howling calamity ahead. 
L. Rohe Walter, former D.M.A.A. 
President and advertising manager of 
The Flintkote Company, New York 
City, talked sense at the February 
llth meeting of the Printing Sales- 
men’s Association of New York. Here 
are some of the points he stressed. 


I am, let me make perfectly clear at 
the outset, not posing as a professional 
business forecaster, a crystal ball gazer 
nor a prophet of business disaster. I am 
only a business man, and if you please, 
an optimist who has unbounded faith in 
the future of America. I agree with the 
recent statement of Paul G. Hoffman of 
Studebaker that it would be ridiculously 
easy for business and people to talk all 
of us into a depression, after the fashion 
of the fearful and faint of heart who 
seldom get anywhere because they are 
usually licked before they start. 


Business today is sounder and has a 
more optimistic outlook than at any 
time since 1932. Many people see the 
trees but overlook the forest. For example, 
we have always had retail clearance sales 
in January—that was considered a nor- 
mal business procedure, and yet many 
people viewed these sales with alarm. 
Similarly, the drop in the price of butter 
is highlighted, but actually butter was 
abnormally priced and warehoused and 
is now reaching a normal distribution 
level and price. 


Certain basic maladjustments in our 
economy have ceased to exist in the last 
thirty to sixty days. For example: 


oe) 


. Production is not exceeding consump- 
tion of durable goods. 


o 


.Consumption and production are in 
balance, and there is no accumulation 
of inventories in soft goods. 


c. Today we possess ample purchasing 
power to absorb today’s consumption at 
today’s prices. 


~~ 
——_ 


. If our consuming public would cut back 

on purchases, there are two groups 
eager and willing to take the goods 
available. These are: 


1. Municipalities, city and federal gov- 
ernments utilizing road building ma- 
terials and materials for extensive 
public works programs; and 


2. Foreign nations, particularly South 
America. Currently Argentina alone 
has 2 billions of U. S. dollars ready 
to spend in this country. 


a) 


.In December, selling prices were actu- 
ally above costs. 


+ 


. The stock market will eventually ap- 
proach the earning level of corpora- 
tions. The long-range outlook is for 
higher stock prices, whereas the imme- 
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Soundly planned and clearly written form 
letters, Multigraphed in black & white, will 
always get results. But when those same 
messages are executed with 4-color brilliance 
and eye-appeal, you begin to get RESULTS 
... Which is what you are really after! 
Four-color letters can be turned out by the 
TRIPLE-HEAD process in less time and for 
less money than plain black & white. C.A.’s* 
battery of TRIPLE-HEAD Multigraphs are 


ws 
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are BETTER- and 
| CHEAPER- than OWE f 





capable of producing up to 2,000,000 4-color 
messages a week for you... increasing the 
effectiveness of your mailings at the same 
time that it reduces costs .. . speeding your 
campaigns out in less time, to bring you 
quicker as well as more satisfactory returns! 

Here’s something worth looking into espe- 
cially in these days of slow deliveries and 
spiraling costs. So ’phone or drop a card to- 
day to... 


TCMRCULATION ASSOCIATES 


Complete Letter Shop Service e 
1745 BROADWAY 


Circulation Fulfillment 
°° NEW YORK 19, N. Y¥. 














diate short-term outlook is for lower 
prices based on prevailing bearish busi- 
ness psychology. 


. The price trend of thirty sensitive com- 

modities (Journal of Commerce) still 
continues firm and is, in fact, still going 
up. The economic and _ psychological 
forces which can reverse such a trend 
will not come into play quickly. The 
first indications will be levelling off of 
prices and then a gradual decline be- 
fore any precipitous break occurs. 


Mei 


— 


. Labor productivity is improving. The 
trend the last sixty days is down on 
labor costs, and labor today is 10 per 
cent more efficient than in 1939. 


. Unemployment is currently at the low- 
est figure in our history. 


Many good theme songs there for 
optimistic sales copywriters. 


A BOOK ABOUT 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


The Department of Commerce has 
released a 113 page 6” x 9” paper 
bound book entitled “Establishing and 
Operating a Mail Order Business.” 
It is part of small business series ( No. 
46) authorized by Nelson A. Miller 
and Joseph H. Rhoads. Haven’t had 
time to read thoroughly, but looks 
good leafing through. Can be ob- 
tained by sending 25¢ to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

e 


CREATING REALISM 


The Delta Air Lines advertising 
department in Atlanta pulled a neat 
stunt recently. Fifty pounds of sand 
from Miami's beach were obtained 
from Florida office. Attractive yellow 
and green folders were mailed from 
Atlanta to 20,000 Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati business executives urging 
them to visit Miami this winter. 
“Only yesterday,” the folder said, 
‘this sand was a part of Miami Beach. 
Sun-tanned bodies stretched out here 
and there on it in health-giving re- 
laxation. A summer surf lapped on it. 
Children dug holes and built castles 
in it. We send you these few grains 
just as a symbol of that wonderful 
winter playground so nearby.” 


To make the claim true that, “only 
vesterday this sand was part of Miami 
Beach,” Delta flew the sand to At- 
lanta. There a waiting corps of work- 
ers in the printing department glued 
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the sand to the printed folders. The 
advertisments were then rushed to 
Chicago and Cincinnati. 


After encouraging the prospective 
air travelers, Delta gave its Chicago 
and Cincinnati telephone numbers and 
suggested, “Or Call Your Travel 
Agent.”’ 

* 


EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 





Another outstanding example of 
good employee relations is the new 
Harris-Seybold handbook that has 


just been released to personnel of the 


firm. Entitled “Friendly Tips’, the 
40-page booklet covers all phases of 
Harris-Seybold activities and repre- 
sents another forward step in develop- 
ing closer understanding between em- 
ployees and management. 


The historical background of the 
Harris-Seybold organization, covering 
more than a half century, is presented 
in an interesting manner. 


Photographs, pictographs, and 
drawings are used advantageously to 
tell the story of company policies gov- 
erning manufacturing, sales, and em- 
ployee relations. 


The booklet is also used extensively 
in recruiting new personnel. 


“Friendly Tips’ was prepared and 
produced by the advertising depart- 
ment of the company in conjunction 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., and 
the Reliance Lithograph Corporation 
of Cleveland. 

e 


GOOD DIE-CUT BOOKLET 


Forbes Magazine has just issued a 
colorful 28 page die-cut promotion 
piece entitled “Case Histories.’”’ With 
the cover designed and die-cut (at 
corners) to represent a packing case, 
it contains several reproductions of 


advertising campaigns that appeared 
in Forbes along with testimonials as 
to the outstandingly successful results. 


Copies are available for your idea 
file if you'll send your request to 
Malcolm S. Forbes, Assistant Pub- 
lisher, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N.Y. 


TOO BAD 


Remember back in the May 1946 
Reporter (page 20) we told you 
about a lawsuit out in the midwest 
over the “string around your finger’”’ 
idea? A fellow claimed to have a 
copyright on the idea and was suing 
a Direct Mail producer for copyright 
violation. —THE REPORTER jumped in 
and helped the producer collect evi- 
dence, showing prior use dating way 


back. 


Both the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association and the Mail Advertising 
Service Association furnished the de- 
fendant with irrefutable proof that 
the idea was as old as the hills .. . 
that there was no justification for the 
lawsuit. 


We have just learned that the 
Judge before whom the case was tried 
ruled against the defendant . . . who 
was forced to pony up a settlement. 
We have urged the defendant to file 
an appeal but he refuses to fight alone 
any further. It has cost him too much 
money already. We think that the 
Direct Mail and printing associations 
should fight this sort of a battle. It 
is absolutely ridiculous to believe that 
anyone should have a copyright on 
such a timeworn idea as a string 
tipped to a letterhead. 


THREE DIRECT MAIL 
STUDIES 


The Policyholders Service Bureau 
of The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company does not permit reproduc- 
tion of their various studies but will 
be glad to send them to executives on 
request. The one entitled, “Building 
Direct Mail Lists” is particularly 
noteworthy. Two other studies may 
be of interest: ‘Direct Mail Adver- 
tising by Department Stores” and 
“Sales Letters in Direct Mail Work.” 
The address is 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. 
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*,it takes a specialist to do a job 


right... to give you the RESULTS 
you want/ 








SUCCESSFUL, RESULTFUL Direct 
Advertising calls for a specialist, too! 


D. H. Ahrend Co., Direct Advertising 
specialists for 55 years, can help 
you meet YOUR advertising needs 
effectively, economically, profitably ./ 














Write or call MU 4-3411, TODAY/ 


DH. AHREND COMPANY 


333 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. - MURRAY HILL 4-341] 











On February 18th, after weeks of 
advance publicity, representatives of 
the Post Office appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice and Post Offices and submitted a 
proposed schedule for increased 
postal rates that would, in theory, 
balance the P.O. budget. Among 
some of the things these proposals 
will do will be to set off another in- 
volved debate over P.O. bookkeeping 
methods, subsidies to second class 
and book mail, and the credits that 
should be included in the cost ascer- 
tainment systems for the admitted 
selling ability of the advertising por- 
tion of second class, all third class 
and fourth class catalog rates. 


However, to make certain that the 
debate will at least be based on the 
same set of rates, we want to quote 
(rather fully) from the P.O. mem- 
orandum which was presented to the 
Committee. Obviously, we’re not in- 
cluding everything said at the hear- 
ings about rates and have eliminated 
all proposed second class rates because 
there will be another hearing op 
March 4th, at which these rates will 
be discussed. 


It seems a little early to go off the 
deep end about what will happen 
either to the proposed rates or to mail 
users if the new rates become law. 
Of one thing we’re certain—at this 
writing there is no postal rate bill 
before either House that includes the 
recommendations nor is it likely that 
one will be written in the immedi- 
ate future. Even after a bill is in- 
troduced, Committee Chairmen in 
both Houses have promised full and 
open hearings. We believe this is not 
the time to rant and rave but rather 
it is the time to study the proposals, 
check them carefully as to the effect 
they will have on your business .. . 
and be prepared to speak up at the 
proper time and in the proper place 
and to the proper people. 


Here then are actual excerpts from 
the official P.O. memorandum show- 
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Playing 
POST OFFICE 


By: EDWARD N. MAYER, JR. 


ing among other things the proposed 
rates for first, third and fourth. class 
mail. 


“It is estimated that the postal deficit 
for the fiscal year 1948 will be approxi- 
mately $352,000,000.00 if the 3-cent rate 
on. local first-class mail is allowed to 
lapse on June 30, 1947. Should the non- 
local 3-cent first-class rate, which. under 
existing law will also cease to be in 
effect after June 30, 1947, not be con- 
tinued, the deficit for 1948 would be 
approximately $487,000,000.00. 


“If the 3-cent rate on both local and 
non-local first-class matter is renewed by 
Congress, as is recommended by the Post 
Ofhce Department, the anticipated deficit 
will be about $300,000,000.00. This will 
be due to the increased salaries of postal 
employees and other additional costs of 
operating the service, the full effect of 
which will be felt in the fiscal year 1948. 
As a result of such higher operating costs 
the disparity between the revenues and 
expenditures allocated to the several 
classes of mail and special services will be 
correspondingly greater. And, of course, 
the cost of the nonpostal and free services 
will continue to be responsible for a sub- 
stantial part of any deficit. 


“The Department has been directed to 
submit suggestions for revision of postage 
rates and fees to ‘wipe out the postal 
deficit.” One way to accomplish this, at 
least theoretically, is to increase all rates 
and fees, regardless of the class of mail 
or service, so that the revenues as a 
whole will be sufficient to pay the cost 
of operating the postal establishment, in- 
cluding the expenditures chargeable to the 
free and non-postal services. 


“Another plan would be to establish 
such rates and fees for each class of mail 
and special services as might cover its 
cost or not exceed what the traffic might 
bear, and then by specific provision of 
law require payment to the Post Office 
Department out of the general Treasury 
of the amounts chargeable for the free 
services; also for such non-postal activi- 
ties as are not fully reimbursed by the 
payments made by the agencies of the 
Government for which these functions are 
performed. The Postmaster General is 
now required by the Act of June 9, 1930, 
to certify certain items, amounting to 
more than $100,000,000.00 annually, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller General which amounts “so 
certified shall be separately classified on 
the books of the Treasury Department 
and the General Accounting Office, re- 
spectively, in stating the expenditures 
made from the appropriation to supply 









the deficiency of pestal revenues.” The 
Post Office Department does not receive 
any payment for such services nor is 
there any provision that the amounts in 
question shall be classified as items of 
revenue or credit in the financial state- 
ments of the Department. Congress might 
authorize and direct that this be done 
so that the Department’s financial state- 
ments will show only the actual deficit, 
if any, attributable to its revenue-produc- 
ing operation. 


“The following table sets forth the 
approximate additional amounts to be 
obtained from the several classes of mail 
and special services in order that they 
may be self-supporting and also the total 
amount of additional revenue required 
to avoid the anticipated deficit for 1948. 


Second-class matter, including 





free-in-county —_-._--..-_ --- $160,000,000.00 
Third-class matter _____-__ ______ 64,000,000.00 
Fourth-class matter ___________- 60,000,000.09 
Registered mail _____- _......... 12,500,000.00 
Insured mail _____._._..___-__-__ 4,000,000.00 
I i 6,009,000.00 
Money orders __._...._.__-__-____. 32,000,000.00 
I i a ceil 4,500,000.00 
Special Delivery _....._.._._.._._.._. 11,800,000.00 
Foreign mail _____-_.__-_._._-_____. _ §,700,000.00 
$360,500,000.00 


Add: 
Cost of free services (not includ- 

ing free-in-county 2nd class)... 41,800,000.00 
Excess cost non-postal services 





over reimbursements _______- 4,000,000.00 
$406,300,000.00 
Credit: 
Profit, Ist class 
matter —...$100,000,000.00* 
Profit postal 
savings —__- 2,000,000.00 
Unassignable 
items —___- 2,500,000.00 104,500,000.00 





Net amount to balance revenue 


and expenses _______________ _$301,800,000.09 


* This amount is based on the continuation of 
the local and non-local 3-cent rate. 


“The foregoing statement does not in- 
clude air mail, either domestic or for- 
eign. While this service is not likely to 
show the profit indicated for 1946, it is 
expected that with the increased volume 
anticipated as a result of the reduced 
rates, the revenue from air mail in 1948 
will cover the cost of this matter. 


“The amounts to be obtained from 
fourth-class matter and registered mail, 
as indicated in the foregoing table will 
be $10,000,000.00 and $5,000,000.00 less, 
respectively, if the 3 per cent additional 
charge on the former and the increased 
fees for the latter, as provided by the 
Revenue Act of 1943, are continued after 
June 30, 1947, by Congress.” 


* 7 * 


“There follows a schedule of rates and 
fees to accomplish the purpose in view. 


First-class matter: Rate 
Present Proposed 
Non-local (other than postal 

and post cards)______ 3c an oz. 3c an oz. 
eee . 3c an oz. 3c an oz. 
Postal and Post Cards__ le each 2c each 


Third-class Matter (limit of weight, 8 ozs.): 


Circulars, other miscellaneous printed matter 
and merchandise— 
Rate 
Present Proposed 
2c first 2 ozs. 
1VYac each 2 ozs. Ic each add’! oz. 
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Regular rate— 

















Bulk rate for identical pieces, under permit 
12c Ib. min., Ie pe. 16¢ Ib. min., 1/2¢ pe. 
Books and ‘cafalogs of. 24 pages or more and 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions an 
plants— 
Regular rate— 
le each 2 ozs. 1Y2c each 2 ozs. 
Bulk rate for identical pieces, under permit— 
8c Ib. min., le pc. 12c Ib. min., 1c pe. 
Provided pieces’ or packages of such size or 
form as to prevent ready facing and tying 
in bundles and requiring individual distrib- 
uting throughout shall be subject to the 
minimum charge of 3¢ each. 


Fourth-class matter (limit of weight, 9 ounces to 
70 pounds): 
Regular parcel post zone rates: 


Present Proposed 
tst 2-10 11-70 
Zones Istlb. Addl Ibs. Ib. Ibs. Ibs. 
Local 8c lc ea. 2 Ibs.* 12c le 75 
1&2 9c l.leea. lb. * 4c 1.75¢ 1.50c . 
3 10c 2c ea.lb. * 15¢ 2.5¢ 2.25¢ 
4 lle 3.5cea.lb. * 6c 4c 3.75¢< 
5 12¢ 5.3c ea. lb. * 7c 6c 5.3e 
6 13c 4 67e ea.lb. * We 7.5¢ 7.25¢ 
7 15¢ 9c ea.lb. * 19¢ 9.5¢ 9.25c 
8 16c lle ea. lb. * 20c 11.5¢ 11.25¢ 


———_—_—— 


* Plus 3%. 


Catalogs (limit of weight, 9 ounces to 10 I|bs.): 
Present roposed 
Zones Tst Ib. Add'I lbs. Ist lb. Add’l Ibs. 
.5¢ 


Local 5c Voc c 
1&2 5c lc 7.5¢ lYac 
3 6c 2c 9c 3c 
4 7c 3c 10c Ac 
5 8c 4c 12¢ 5c 
6 9c Se" 13¢ 6c 
7 10c 6c* 14c 7c 
8 lle 7c* 15c 8c 

* Plus 3%. 


Books, other than library books: 


Present 9 ozs.-70 Ibs. Proposed 9 ozs.-10 Ibs.* 
Ist Ib. Add'I Ibs. Ist Ib. Add’l Ibs. 
4c 3c plus 3% 8c 4c 


“Regular parcel post zone rates over 10 Ibs. 
Also under 10 Ibs. where lower than these 
rates. 


Library books: 
Present—9 ounces to 70 pounds 
Within first 3 zones or State 


4c first pound, Ic each additional pound, plus 3% 


Proposed—9 ounces to 70 pounds 
10c first 2 pounds. 2c each additional pound or 
regular parcel post rates where lower. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED ADDI- 
TIONAL REVENUE AT RATES 
OF POSTAGE AND FEES 
INDICATED IN 
SCHEDULES 


HEREIN 

Postal and Post Cards... .$ 20,000,000.00 
Second-class matter ...... 135,000,000.00 
Third-class. matter =...... 32,500,000.00 
Fourth-class matter, includ- 

ing books and catalogs... 60,000,000.00 
Special handling, 

fourth-class matter .... 300,000.00 
Special Delivery ......... 4,700,000.00 
Money Orders ........... 30,000,000.00 
re 1,500,000.00 
Registered, Insured and 

eS Ee ee 14,000,000.00 
Miscellaneous minor 

cc ow nx aundaees 2,000,000.00 





$300,000,000.00 
¥ * * 


Just one more word .of caution. 
The rates shown above are only sug- 
gestions . . . they are not even rec- 
ommendations . . . and so far noth- 
ing definite has been done about them. 
So don’t, at this time, Zo off the 
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irl doing something 


a machine does better! 


, 


DOESN’T make sense, does it?... 
Especially since the girl’s time costs a 
lot more than a few years back...and 
a postage meter saves a lot of time in 
stamping and mailing. — 

The PB meter prints postage on 
the envelope and seals the flap, all in 
the turn of a die...always has the 
right postage, in any amount needed, 
for any kind of mail or parcel post... 
protects postage from loss, theft or 
misuse, does its own accounting 


automatically ... banishes the old 
ae 





fashioned adhesive stamp, plus stamp 
storage, stamp sticking, and stamp 
shortages—from any office... Prints a 
dated postmark, which helps get your 
mail through the postoffice sooner... 
Prints your own advertisement on the 
envelope, if you want it! 


THE postage meter keeps the girl 
happier on the job, too! Pays its way 
in a small office as well as large. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office—or 
write for illustrated booklet! 


PitNEY-Bowes, INnc., 2010 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY-Bowes P ostage Meter 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 


~ Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 











deep end. Study the proposals 
but don't wire your congressman .. . 
at least not vet!!! 


# 


So many advertisers are finding 
that contests are excellent sales build- 
ers that the following excerpt from 
a recent Postal Bulletin” bears re- 
printing here. 


RULINGS ON LOTTERIES, GIFT 
ENTERPRISES, ETC. 


“All postmasters should carefully note 
the following with regard to the present 
policy of the Office of the Solicitor in 
making rulings on lotteries, gift enter- 
prises, etc., under section 601, P.L.&R., 
1940. 


“In order for a prize scheme to be 
held in violation of this section, it is 
necessary to show (in addition to the 
fact that the prizes are awarded by means 
of lot or chance) that the ‘consideration’ 
involves, for example, the payment of 
money for the purchase of merchandise, 
chance or admission ticket, or as pay- 
ment on an account, or requires an ex- 
penditure of substantial effort or time. 
On the other hand, if it is required 
merely that one’s name be registered at 
a store in order to be eligible for the 
prize, consideration is not deemed to be 
present. 


“If postmasters are in doubt as to 
whether or not matter relating to a par- 
ticular plan should be treated as non- 
mailable, they should submit same to this 
othce for a ruling as provided in section 


602, P.L&R., 1940.” 


In all of our years in the mail 
advertising business we've never be- 
fore heard so many complaints about 
slow delivery of third-class mail. ‘The 
Post Office is investigating . . . but 
what will) happen—and when—is 
open to question. However, the Post 
Office has recognized and acted upon 
other recent complaints . . . and the 
mere fact that the following appeared 
in the Bulletin of February 4th 
makes it seem pretty certain the “slow 
delivery” situation will be cleaned up 
in the near future. 





A\ FRIENDLY SUGGESTION TO 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


“Now that production of civilian arti- 
cles is being accelerated and people are 
able to obtain merchandise denied them 
during the war vears, it is anticipated 
that the Postal Service, and particularly 
the parcel post facilities, will be used 
more than ever before. Every piece of 
mail coming into our individual hands or 
under our control is important. It should 
have the consideration of an invaluable 
trust for which we are wholly and indi- 
vidually responsible. 


“We can appreciate the inconvenience 
and disappointment attending the receipt 
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We Liked This“PressRelease’”’ 


ven though it may be a free publicity “puff” we'll reproduce the letter 


just received: 


Reporter's Note: The photograph makes the attachment look very simple. 
‘The folder describing the equipment and the method !s very well done. If 
Reporter readers are interested, they can yet in touch with sales manager 


Zimmerman. 





Editor 


17 E. 42nd St., 
New York, NeYe 


Dear Sir: 


and letters in each line, 
ones 


aligned) right-hand margins. 


be interested in le 


WSosnd 


Encl; 





JUSTIFIER SALES CO. 
OISTRIGUTORS OF THE EOISON MARGIN JUSTIFIER 
2022 Gienvare BouLevann 
LOS ANGELES 26. CALIFORNIA 
NORMANDY 2-7680 


February 14, 1947 


Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising 


Probably you have never before received a letter like this 
one. Instead of a ragged, jagged right-hand margin and an 
uneven, zig-zag border, there is perfect alignment at the 
ends of the lines, and neat, uniform spacing between words 
et this letter wes written 
Standard commercial typewriter. 


The secret of this letter's appeerance is that the type- 
writer was equipped with an Edison Margin Justifier, a 
Simple accessory that may be installed on any standard type- 
writer, and by means of which it is now possible to prepare 
copy for duplicate reproduction with justified 


Literature and a glossy photograph are enclosed which 
describe and picture the Edison Mergin Justifier and its 
operation; the literature itself is an example of the type 
of work that can be produced with its use, work that is 
much more attractive in appearance than any typewritten 
duplicate matter has ever been prior to its introduction. 


We believe that many of your readers will be glad to know 
about the introduction of the Edison Justifier, and will 

earning more about it. A short descrip- 
tive article is attached to this letter which points up 
some of the highlights of the Justifier and its many uses. 


We are confident that the inclusion of a short description 
of the Edison Margin Justifier in an early issue of your 
publication will be mutually beneficial. 
further information, please write us. 


Yours sincerely, 








evenly 


If you require 











of damaged articles, and we know that 
oftentimes serious criticism is directed 
against the entire Postal Service because 
a careless act or attitude of one employee 
results in damage to a single piece of 
mail. As an illustration, a postal patron 
recently reported that after spending 2 
days dictating and approximately one 
hour in packing dictaphone records so 
that they would withstand ordinary han- 
dling, he presented the package at a Post 
Office for mailing. The accepting em- 
ployee, to the horror of the mailer, threw 
the package into a container more than 
20 feet away. The disappointment re- 
sulting from such an experience cannot 
be relieved by the payment of indemnity. 


Every effort must be made to eliminate 
this kind of criticism and complaint. 


“Most of the accidents that cause dam- 
age to mail matter can be prevented, and 
particularly at this time, when merchan- 
dise is difficult to get and many articles 
are impossible to duplicate, it is the duty 
of each employee to exercise the care 
necessary to safeguard the mailings en- 
trusted to our care. 


“Postmasters and other supervisors are 
directed to see that this is brought to the 
personal attention of every employee un- 
der their jurisdiction and thereby prevent 
such criticism of the Service and disap- 
pointment to our patrons.” 
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DISABLED VETERANS IN 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
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We were glad to see an enlarged 
version of above picture used on cover 
of recent issue of Linotype News, dy- 
namic h.m. of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson 
Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. Editor 
John E. Allen gave us permission to 
reprint. Picture shows Raynaldo 
Ramirez, one armed veteran of 
Okinawa, at the keyboard. It should 
vive disabled veterans courage 
and provide inspiration for other 
employers in the Graphic Arts. There 
are so many possibilities. 


We know of one printer who in- 
vented special high movable chairs 
which run on tracks for typesetters 
and make-up men who lost legs in the 
war and who cannot bear day long 
strain of standing on artificial limbs. 
The report received from this printer 
states that the disabled men so 
equipped turn out better and faster 
work than their so-called sound fellow 
workmen. A disabled veteran, prop- 
erly adjusted, will be a good invest- 
ment for any employer. Somebody in 
the Graphic Arts or Direct Nail 
fields should study the possibilities. If 
anyone has made such a study .. . 
please send us a report. We'll be 
glad to print. 


Teacher: “Give me a with 
the word ‘vermin’ in it.” 
Dunce: “Before I go 
vermin.” 
—from “Indiana Telephone News” 
h.m. of the Indiana Bell Tel. Co. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
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You are looking at the only machine made that will typewrite 











of paragraphs. Its perforated record rolls carry from 80 to 160 








standard paragraphs. Your typist merely addresses the letter and 





pushes the paragraph selector buttons. The Auto-typist finishes 








the letter automatically at more than two times manual speed! 








lhe = 
Push Button 
Auto-typist 
makes possible 


Automatic typing of ANY 
SELECTION from 80 to 160 
form paragraphs in any 
order or sequence. 


Or, any selection from 20 
or more complete letters. 


Typing of sales letters on 
any one or a variety of 
products. 

* 


Typing of answers to in- 
quiries on large number of 
different products. 


Typing of credit and col- 
lection forms with manual 
typing of dates, amounts, 
and nature of purchases. 


Typing of subscription and 
renewal correspondence by 
publishers. 


Typing of detail letters to 
physicians, dentists, or 
users from selections of 
paragraph covering vari- 
ous products. 











Write “to me on the Auto-typist and send with your specimen letter a circular describing 
the Push Button Model. There is no charge or obligation. 


Name_____._. ear a sail 


Company - 
Address _ - 
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Sad 


HE everyday performance of this amazing machine 
is so spectacular that the listing at the side gives 
only a hint of its flexibility. 


Every man or woman responsible for production of sales 
or promotion letters, collection letters, or handling of 
repetitive correspondence will want the facts. 


See for yourself how one ordinary typist can use Auto- 
typists to turn out as many as 300 perfectly typed letters 
a day, each letter different from each other, and each 
letter highly personalized with manual interpolation of 
dates, names, amounts, catalog numbers, or descriptions. 
Sounds impossible? Rush your name for new circular 
describing the PUSH BUTTON Auto-typist. We'll answer 
with an Auto-typed letter, typed for you as a demon- 
stration of the almost human flexibility, and the super- 
human speed of this machine. 


Use the coupon or your stationery. 


The Auto-typist, Dept. 22 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
614 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Illinois 





The Auto-typist, Dept. 22 ) 
614 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Illinois 























What’s Wrong With Mail Order Copy: 


First Soundscribed Article Received by The Reporter 


On February 4th, 1947 this re- 
porter received an envelope from 
Ralph Curtis of Oklahoma containing 
a soundscriber disc. Placed on our 
machine here, the office force list- 
ened to Ralph telling us the following 
story . . . just as if he had been 
sitting across the desk as he did many 
times when he worked for Prentice- 


Hall in New York. 
Transcription (without changes) : 


Hello Henry . . . This is Ralph 
Curtis speaking from ‘Tulsatown, 
Oklahoma. 


So a lot of mailers say results for 
the last four months of 1946 were 
way below the same period in 1945. 
I wonder if they were all riding the 
crest of easy returns and dreaded 
getting down to real honest-to-God 
work again. 


Sure . . . I remember those days 
back in New York when some law or 
order from Washington would break 
into the headlines and I had to slap 
out a piece of copy before noon; rush 
it to the multigraph machines for one 
o'clock; work up a mailing list in 
thirty minutes and shoot out ten, 
twenty or fifty thousand letters the 
following Monday without even test- 
ing the copy or lists. A week later the 
orders were rolling in because Wash- 
ington releases and lots of publicity 
made our product easy to sell. 


But that kind of selling won’t work 
today. 


During a boom when money comes 
easily and spends easily; and there are 
not enough goods to go around, al- 
most any enterprising person can make 
money in business. The advertising 
man’s talent is at low ebb. But with 
the return of keen competition and the 
need for selling copy with a ramrod 
punch, men who have the know-how 
will be able to put across profitable 
sales. 


Boom conditions have made most 
of us copywriters, as it has most sales- 
men, soft and flabby. With advertis- 
ing costs rising . . . you can’t simply 
pick up where you left off in the good 
old davs. A copywriter has to work 
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harder, sweat out better copy, sell 
more than ever before. 


There is a big advertising job to do 
. and don’t get the idea it’s any 
tougher an assignment today than 
Claude Hopkins had years ago. When 
he was on the spot . . . what did he 
do? He started ringing door bells, 
not looking for customers but in search 
for copy appeals, the fuel to do a sell- 
ing job. 


My guess is that ninety-nine percent 
of the boom-time copywriters will 
raise an eyebrow at that kind of stuff 
because the memories of an easy chair 
and lazy copy will linger in their 
thoughts. Of course that kind of 
thinking is unrealistic. We fellows in 
the ninety-nine percent class better 
wake up that there is a job to be done 

. and now. 


Listen to this: There is a chap out 
here who did a good job this fall and 
winter. Maybe he was dumb and just 
didn’t know it couldn’t be done. He 
admits he started his fall mailings 
with his tongue in cheek after reading 
all the reports about mail results being 
on the skids. Here are some of the 
handicaps he had to face: 1) Mailings 
had to go out under a new company 
name. 2) He had no backlog of 
previous buyers. 3) Postage saver 
envelopes were hard to get and delayed 
his mailings. 4+) Since postage meter 
machines were not yet available, 
printed indicia had to be used. 5) 
Every new list was a big question 
mark. Most of those that were bought 
were two to six weeks late in arriving. 
6) One lettershop wanted $12.50 per 
thousand for addressing envelopes 
with promise of delivery in four 
weeks. Another wanted $18.50 per 
thousand and wasn’t eager for the 
business. 


During the month of May this 
fellow spent a lot of time outside talk- 
ing to potential customers. In June 
he wrote copy, tore it up and wrote it 
again, dug out copy that had worked 
vears ago, revised his until he was 
sure he had it right. In July he 
planned premium offers, planned 
punch messages for his outside en- 
velopes, searched for lists, designed 


the letterheads. —Then he made a few 
test mailings in August on the assump- 
tion that if the mailings squeaked 
through during the hot vacation 
weather they would go over the top in 
September. Some revisions were made 
in September and larger tests were 
released. September sales were made 
at only a fifteen percent selling cost in 
spite of the high production costs. But 
some of his best lists had been used. 
That was a mistake because larger 
mailings made in October jumped the 
selling costs up to fifty-five percent. 
November sales costs were around 
forty percent and the average cost for 
fall mailings leveled off to approxi- 
mately forty-five percent. He was pre- 
pared to absorb a fifty percent, even 
fifty-five percent, selling cost. 


So I would say he had a successful 
fall business. He had little to com- 
plain about except the difficulties of 
getting his mailings out on time, the 
extra hours of work required to cut 
corners intelligently wherever he 
could, such as planning simple illus- 
trations, eliminating combination 
cuts, avoiding paper waste by using 
standard size circulars, order forms, 
and so forth. In spite of all his efforts 
it cost him $69 per thousand to mail 
his letters but his pre-planning paid 
big dividends. 


I would say that 1947 will be a big 
vear for those realistic copywriters 
who will get into the one percent class 
and bid goodbye to the ninety-niners 
of the good old boom days. For one 
thing the state of mind of people will 
be better. Most people will find their 
daily living a little more comfortable, 
they will have fewer gripes; strains of 
the war will be farther behind them; 
inconveniences of the early postwar 
will be less depressing; popular psy- 
chology will be better (and popular 
psychology is very important). So 
much along that theme. 


I have read one or two items in 
vour Reporter telling about some of 
the charitable institutions money- 
raising copy. You might be interested 
in a brainstorm I had one Sunday last 
fall when my wife was away. The 
enclosed letter was prepared for a 
Tulsa boys’ home and several thousand 
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copies of it were mailed out to certain 
residential sections here in Tulsa. | 
understand they raised over five 
thousand dollars with this letter in 
spite of the fact that they did a dozen 
different things I told them not to do. 
For instance, | wanted them to get 
some big company to permit them to 
use their postage meter machine on 
the mailing. They didn’t do that. I 
wanted them to get postage saver 
envelopes. ‘They couldn’t do that. 
Had to use first class and flip in the 
Hap of each envelope. I wanted to get 
the letter out about the first of De- 
cember and it actually was around 
about the fifteenth before it was 
mailed so it was in pretty stiff com- 
petition with Christmas shopping. 
But 1 think it did a fairly good job 


considering all these circumstances. 


Ralph Curtis signing off. This is 
the second day of February and I hope 
the old “‘huckster”’ is gradually getting 
better and learning to relax once in a 
while and not work too hard. So 
long. 


Here is the letter Ralph sent with 
the record (on letterhead of the ‘Tulsa 
Boys’ Home, 715 South Quincy, 
Tulsa 5, Oklahoma: 


Dear People of Tulsa: 


I have a great big lump in my 
throat this morning and when I go 
down to breakfast I can’t eat and Pop 
asked me if I was sick. 


He’s not my real papa. I guess I 
ought to tell you that I am Dan 
Brewer and I’m 13 years old and in 
the eighth grade. I don’t ever remem- 
ber having a real home. So I live in 
the ‘Tulsa Boys’ Home and we call 
Mr. Singleton Pop because we all 
love him so and he is the only papa 
most of us have. 


Last night I had an awful dream 
and that’s why I have a heavy heart 
and can’t eat. I live in the Senior 
Building and seven other boys sleep 
in the same room with me. I was 
scared and couldn’t go back to sleep. 
But | wasn’t scared for myself. At 
first | thought the Tulsa Boys’ Home 
was on fire, then I knew it was only 
a dream. 


But I started thinking about little 
Roy Gene—he’s six years old, and 
Charles McCaskey—he’s seven. They 
are over in the Junior Building and 
how could they get out with smoke 
and fire in their room? I cried because 
I couldn’t help it. All our buildings 
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Tired of working after hours? 





GOOD NIGHT, SAM. 
DON'T WORK TOO LATE. 


HE HAS MORE 
WORK THAN | HAVE — 
WHY CAN'T | GET 
THROUGH AT 
QUITTING TIME! 


Se 







Send for this. 
helpful book... 


“3 Steps that Get Things Done’”’ will help 
you organize your day, systemize time-wast- 
ing routine, free your mind for the executive 
tasks and decisions that are important, finish 
your work efficiently and on time. 

This Hammermill idea-book shows how 
“putting it in writing’ helps to plan jobs, 
assign them, follow them through, see that 
they’re done right and fast. A compact, practi- REE Lf 
cal ‘‘show-how”’ book, it has helped thousands 4 7 S ¥F 
of busy men. Try its office-tested suggestions. 


And for your office printing rely on the*paper made for business 
use —Hammermill’Bond. Send§the; coupon below for a free sample book. 


Sele) Gi tel: mag. | : WATERMARK --- iT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1621 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE —a copy of ‘3 Steps that Get Things Done’’. (Check 
here [] if you’d like a sample book showing Hammermill’s wide color range for 
business forms and letterheads.) 


Name Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) RDOMA-FE 











are awful old and I know all of the 
60 boys couldn’t get out if a fire 
started. 


I told Pop why | couldn’t eat any 
breakfast and I asked him if there 
was really any danger and he said yes 
but it takes an awful lot of money to 
build a home that won’t burn down 
and there is not enough money in the 
bank yet to build a new home. 


So I prayed to God to help me and 
I think this is the way the Lord wants 
me to help protect Roy Gene and 
Charles and the other boys in these 
old wooden buildings. 


Please, I don’t want anything for 
myself. I’m willing to do without 
candy and nuts and fruit at Christinas 
if 1 can get you folks to help me get 
the other boys into buildings that 
won’t burn. All that we ask is just 
one dollar and I want to thank the 
Women’s Association of the Tulsa 
Boys’ Home because they say they are 
going to send this letter to 20,000 of 
you dear Tulsa people and I am pray- 
ing to God right now that you all will 
put $1 in the envelope and mail it 
back awful quick. 


a) 


Somehow it seems that the lump 
in my throat is already leaving and 
I’m asking God to take care of little 
Roy Gene and little Charles until you 
can hurry up and send your dollar. 


I know I am going to have a very 
Happy Christmas now and I| hope you 
have a very very Merry Christmas 
too. 

Love from Pop Singleton and Me, 


Dan Brewer 


(Return envelope and money en- 
velope enclosed. ) 


Reporter's Note: It was pleasant, 
Ralph, hearing your familiar voice 

. just like old times when we used 
to get together to argue about this and 
that. Your conversation on the record 
gave us perfect material for answer- 
ing the current complaints that mail 
order results are “away off.” I think 
we'll get some reactions from the 
ninety-niners who will resent the idea 
that they ought to get back to work. 


Incidentally, Ralph, I’m _ tremen- 
dously interested in this idea of con- 
ducting correspondence by sound in- 








Straight thinking on 
direct mail! 


TO GET ACROSS, fashion-wise 
promotion must be prirfted on 
a paper of style and distinction. 
Ask your printer about the pa- 
per you should use to get these 
important effects. With his in- 
timate knowledge of paper 
we're sure Rising Line Marque 
will top his recommendations. 


v 25% rag 
J 2 weights 














Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 











stead of typing. It has unlimited 
possibilities. As you know, I’ve tried 
it out successfully in my _ business. 
When I’m on trips, I carry my ma- 
chine with me. Notes, instructions, 
articles, letters can be recorded quick- 
ly. ‘Vhe little unbreakable discs can 
be flown safely and quickly by airmail 
to the ofice. On my end, I can receive 
within twenty four hours . . . gossip 
and reports, even greetings from visit- 
ors | would have missed, and recorded 
telephone conversations. And, as 
George Kinter says in his letter this 
month, the messages are in many cases 
a darn sight better than the stiff form- 
ality of letters. 


I should report too that in a recent 
trip to Washington | found that every 
Senator’s office is now equipped with 
sound recording devices tied-in with 
their telephones. All important con- 
ferences, conversations and phone calls 
are recorded. Several Senators told 
me that they have portable machines 
which they use in a way similar to my 
own use. So it looks like the age of 
letters by sound is here. 


Incidentally again heard a 
rumor in Washington (couldn’t veri- 
fy) that some one is planning a weekly 
“confidential” inside-dope news service 
to sell to owners of sound recording 
machines. Voice recording would 
reach all subscribers each Monday 
morning for sales and policy meetings, 
etc. Sounds intriguing. Interesting 
promotion possibilities. 


LIST BROKERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the National 
Council of Mailing List Brokers held 
at the Hotel Vanderbilt, February 
6th, 1947, the following new officers 
were elected. Edward W. Proctor, 
Jr., of Guild Company, New York 
City, Chairman to succeed James MI. 
Mosely of Boston; Donald L. Nat- 
wick is now Vice-Chairman; Arthur 
Martin Karl, Treasurer and Mary 
Sullivan, Secretary. 


A Public Relations Committee was 
appointed to carry out a comprehen- 
sive program—Walter Drey, Chair- 
man; Willa Maddern, James E. 
‘True, George R. Bryant and C. H. 
Youngren. 
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TELLING IT WITH HUMOR! 





— 
it’s 
been 
like 
this F 


consumer retailer distributor 





it’s 

going 
| to be 
like 
this 




















Fashion Advertising Company, +61 
Kighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 
has released a clever little 6” x 414”, 
16 page booklet on the role of ad- 
vertising in the coming _ buyers 
market. It is keyed to the theme 
that advertising programs will re- 
quire a radical approach in order 
to meet the changing business condi- 
tions facing manufacturers and retail- 

In a simple cartoon form, it poses 
some pointed questions and suggests 
some down to earth answers. Copies 
can be obtained by writing to Fashion 
Advertising Company. 


Direct Mail 


Gossip 
2” Column 


Always sorry to hear of misfortunes 
in the Direct Mail fraternity. There 
was much sadness at the untimels 
passing of Henrietta St. John, dy- 
namic founder of The St. John As- 
sociates, New York City. Also, our 
old friend J. A. Want of the Want 
Organization passed away after a long 
illness. Roy Rylander and his family 
were in a serious automobile accident 
out Chicago way, but are recovering. 
(;uy Burroughs of Los Angeles is on 
an extended rest cure, and Herb 
Lewis, eastern manager of The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
has retired on account of his health. 
His address is 345 Brazilian Avenue, 
Palm Beach, Florida. Eliot Wight of 
\'. S. Envelope is on extended leave 
because of illness. He can be reached 
at 114 Englewood Road, Long- 
meadow, Mass. 


Good news from the educational 
tront. Several teachers of advertising 
have told us recently that there is 
more demand for Direct Mail courses 
than ever before. City College in New 
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York had to add another division at 
last minute as enrollments were so 
high. Charles Konselman of A. & MI. 
Karagheusian, Inc., took over the job. 
‘The Harrie Bell textbook is now 
being used as course outline in about 
a dozen schools. Pace Institute, New 
York, has more than a_ hundred 
students enrolled in’ Direct Mail. 
After all these vears of campaigning 


Direct Mail is finally getting 
some attention in the Advertising 
Courses. 


Lawrence K. Hoftman, President 
of Reba Martin, Inc., 145 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. has just 
announced opening of Paris office at 
19, Boulevard Haussmann. They will 
specialize in handling mailings from 
Krance and other points in Europe 
for American advertisers. 


MAIL ORDER MISTAKES 


‘To an outsider a mail order busi- 
ness looks like a pleasant way of mak- 
ing money. You merely list your 
wares, the public sends checks, and 
there you are. But— 


‘The public makes mistakes. Some 
of these are posted on a form which 
Wally Frank, Ltd., mails to purchas- 
ers of tobacco. 


(1) No signature on check. 


(2) Unable to carry out your re- 
quest to duplicate a previous order 
without more information. 


(3) Your check returned “Insuf- 


ficient Funds.” 


(4) Remittance insufficient — to 
cover all merchandise ordered. 


(5) No remittance enclosed. 
(6) Merchandise not specified. 
(7) Incomplete address. 


($8) Stamps mutilated and not ne- 


gotiable. Please remit to - cover. 
Stamps returned. 
Six other common mistakes are 


enumerated, but they are too compli- 
cated to repeat. And, mind you, it’s 
men who make these mistakes. 


—from “The William Feather 
Magazine’ h.m. of The William 
Feather Company, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 














Names come to Life when you rent 
lists of individuals with known 
mail-buying habits. 


We know the names list owners 
circularlize to get their customers. 
And we know why some lists pull 
better than other lists that appear 
to be much the same. 


Give us a word-picture of your 
“average” prospect. We'll let you 
know the lists where you'll find 
this man — and hundreds of 
others like him. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(Division of Dickle-Raymond, Inc.) 








Lm Broad Street Boston , 


MAIL-ORDER fqertiders! 








ct 
‘tei BUSINESS... 





Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 

















Scrapbook 


By: JAMES M. MOSELY 


“You do not have to pay ONE 
SINGLE PENNY to examine this 
superb book at your leisure in your 
own home.” 


This opener, used by Macmillan, 
has helped sell hundreds of a book 
of Audubon’s paintings at $5.95. 
FREE EXAMINATION reduces 
resistance, lifts results, makes a good 
peg around which to build the letter. 


Extra urge to act now: announce- 
ment of price jump of $1 March Ist. 
Letter runover on back of sheet. 


Circular has inside spread of an 
Audubon print in color. Orders are 
credited to the various branch offices. 


Serious thought on public matters 
can be expected from only about 20% 
of the population, according to Lester 
Markel, Sunday editor, New York 
‘Times, who believes that 1947 will 


be a crucial year for mankind. 
He believes: 


This is the way it might be fig- 
ured mathematically. “TWenty per 
cent of the population belongs in 
what I could call the definitely 
moronic class; another 20 per cent 
is ignorant and entirely unwilling 
to learn; another 40 per cent is 
ignorant but willing to learn, pro- 
vided, of course, that the Jessons 
are made pretty simple. ‘That 
leaves the 20 per cent segment of 
the well-informed. 


There is a problem for Direct 


Mail copywriters. 


When you have a large list of of- 
ficers, products or sales arguments— 


How about using the back of your 
letterhead, now representing 81/4 x 11 
inches of unused white space (multi- 
ply that by the number you use!). 


It might enable you to simplify and 
power up your letterhead—and, at 
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Notes from a 
Mail Selling 








the same time, convey added infor- 
mation to those who seek it. 


That letterhead-maker is right . .. 
many a prewar letterhead looks it! 


Letterheads should be reviewed, 
“repaired” and modernized at least 
every five years. 


Mail order is leading in the guar- 
anteed work week. 


“Bob” Jackson, president of AL- 
DEN’S, Chicago catalog house, just 
announced that Company has signed 
contract with Wholesale Dry Goods 
and Hardware Warehousemen’s 
Union No. 743 (AFL), retroactive 
to January Ist, 1947. 


This increases wages 18%. 


Starts a guaranteed work week 
for all employees with company two 
or more years. 


If worker is called to job any time 
during a work week, he gets paid for 
a minimum of 37 hours no matter 
how little he works that week. (But, 
if not called, he of course isn’t paid. ) 


Every letter answered same day 
received has been aim of PETER 
HENDERSON COMPANY, now 


celebrating its 100th Anniversary. 


Mr. Henderson himself formu- 
lated that rule—one which should 
be adopted for the atomic age by 
every company which sells by mail. 


A “Life Loyal” membership is of- 
fered by a national fraternal organi- 
zation, in its news. bulletin, at $235. 


But what makes it “easy to take” ? 


Member is offered terms, $7.50 
first payment and balance of $20° at 
$5 a quarter for four quarters. 






Revenue from lite members is al- 
ways “all to the good”; “partial pay- 
ment” plan makes it easy to act. 


Birth of a new national magazine 
is an exciting occasion. It’s like a 
first night at the theatre! 


Months of planning of the editorial 
product . . . and of Direct Mail to 
create a demand for it by mail and 
on newsstands. 


Sat in the other day on arrival of 
such a “new baby” while dealers sold 
out and clamored’ for extra copies. 


Many thousands of charter sub- 
scribers had been sold in advance to 
outside mail buyers to assure a large 
backlog of readers—and to stimulate 
newsstand sales. 





There’s a fascination about being a 
charter subscriber to a new and dif- 
ferent magazine even before it ap- 
pears. 


This publisher sold $600,000 in 
subscriptions with good margin over 
Direct Mail cost and sold out his 
Direct Mail quota . before the 
first issue hit the stands. ‘The mail 
publicity also encouraged the stands 
to come as close to a sellout, as ‘a 
magazine can. “4 


It’s a funny business: ‘Those list- 
renting mailers who are most in- 
sistent on having empty envelopes re- 
turned usually have-a‘policy of stuffed 
mail only. 


Direct Mail saves time for people 
who work long hours: druggists, 
nurses, doctors, etc. Ordering by mail 
is a time-saver for busy people! 5 


“CHARLIE” MILLS of O. MI. 
SCOTT & SONS, Marysville, Ohio,. 
is sending friends samples of his.three 
proposed mailings for present season; 
Friends are asked to vote their choices 
as “most likely to succeed.”” He gives 
one of his products to the members 
of the “jury. 


From this voting he picks the best 
for final release: sometimes combines 
good features of two best. 


More advance opinion-garnering 
saves money, improves results, costs 
little. 
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MPAILING LISTS? 









BAL DUNHILL! 


Whom do you want to reach? 
Where ? How many? Dial Dunhill. 
Get the exact list you need promptly. 


Executives 
Treasurers 
Controllers 
Purchasing Agents 
Engineers 
Employees 
watrtararged Servicemen 
et) Fumers 

e Housewives 

e Civil Service People 
e Club Members 

e Association Members 
e Farm Famlies 


anaiic Officials 


- @ City, State, Federal 


DUNHILL LIST CO., INC. 


565 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 17 
Plaza 3-0833 


LIMUSTRIAL and FINANCIAL 





Looking for that 
Elusive Idea? 





THE REPORTER is packed every month 
with ideas and suggestions that can be 
adapted to any business. 

If you are not a regular reader ... get 
on the subscription list and let the ideas 
passed along in each month’s issue go to 
work for you. 

Facts, ideas, new developments are 
highlighted in brief, easy-to-read reports. 
if you use the mails for influencing 
people ... it will pay you to keep up 
- _ by reading The Reporter regu- 
arly. 

Rate: 1 year, $3.00 2 years, $5.00 


THE REPORTER 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








The Postmaster General 
gets a plaque . 





Oe a SR 


Cpe med 


4% 
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John P. Gaynor, President of the New 
York Post Office Supervisors’ Association 
(center) and New York Postmaster AIl- 
bert Goldman present tribute to Robert E. 
Hannegan at testimonial dinner in Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotei, February 6th. More 
than 2000 Post Office officials attended. 


ANOTHER REPORT ON 
DOLLAR BILL IDEA 


February 19, 1947 
Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Your item about the use of dollar bills 
in soliciting funds for social service re- 
minds me of a letter I used, successfully, 
more than 25 years ago. 


Does this ante-date use of the idea by 
others? 


My letter typed on plain bond stock, 
8'14x11, brought an immediate response 
from the recipient, H. K. Turnbull, Presi- 
dent, The Potts-Turnbull Company, ask- 
ing me to call, and stating that the money 
would be returned to me at the time. 


A. Laurence Erickson 
16 West 8th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Reporter's Note: We'll have to 
check with Bob Collier and Walter 
Lamb Newton (see page 17, January 
Reporter) to find out date of first use 
of dollar bill letter but your 
letter has an entirely different twist. 
Glad to print it... for the record. 


NN 598, Chicago Tribune 
April 22, 1921 
Gentlemen: 


The dollar bill enclosed is one of thou- 
sands that may come back to you as a 
result of my advertising experience, abil- 
ity, and creative ideas. 


A retail storekeeper says my advertis- 
ing doubled his trade in 3 months. 


A sanitation expert showed me_ hun- 
dreds of dollars in orders for every ten 
dollars invested in my services. 














| Dear Mailer: 


Would you like to duplicate the ex- 
perience of the mailer who wrote: 


Dear Walter: 


What do you think of that—a list 
broker who thinks! 


Seriously, you know from your own 
previous experience how rarely those 
in the list business really do a job of 
concentrating on list users’ problems. 
That’s what I like about you, even 
if we have slight differences of opinion 
as to where our best prospects lie. 


Which Client? 


WAS IT Creste-Andover, Journal of 
Commerce, Whaley Eaton, Wor!d Re- 
port, Jewish Book Guild of America, 
Research Institute of America, Bar- 
ron’s Weekly? 


Submit your data. State the problem. 
We will make definite recommendations. 


WALTER DREY 


LIST BROKER 
34 East 40th St. © New York 16, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 3-0642 


International List Bureau 


45 Astor Place ° New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 3-0730 


No. 4 of a Series 








Here is THE LIST 
you need NOW e 


Again and again those who use our list tell 
us they get BETTER RESULTS. 


Luxury products, exclusive shops, financial 
and news services, book and magazine pub- 
lishers, money-raising campaigns .. . 


TEST IT NOW... 


34,000 Men and Women 
—the Cream of New England's 
Mail Responsive People 
Carefully selected, kept accurate by daily 


attention,—effectiveness is doubly assured 
by cooperative scheduling. 


Your empty envelopes addressed at $12.50 
per M and returned promptly. A test of 
2,000 will convince you they are 


The ideal target for 
your next mailing 


Order thru your Broker or direct 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 


FOUNDED IN 1915 


219 FOREST STREET 
BABSON PARK 57, BOSTON, MASS. 
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== NEW MOSELY = 
LIST EXCLUSIVE! 


Just released! 

A fresh new, high quality list, 
built by mail and newspaper ad- 
vertising, since August, 1946, of 


150,000 Active Sub- 
scribers New Quality 
$4-a-year Magazine 


An outstanding Direct Mail Cam. 
paign (MOSELY had a real hand 
in the list end of it) to America’s 
top quality luxury, executive, book 
buyer and other lists produced ex- 
cellent results at good income over 
mailing cost. You would have to 
mail millions to develop this special 
mail-responsive audience. (Sorry — 
not available to magazine or book 
mailers.) 

MOSELY is the ONLY LIST BROK- 
ER from whom this ge list is 
rentable on a one-time 

another example of why “MOSELY 
is recognized nationally as 


Mail Order List Headquarters 


Write today with sample of 
proposed mailing to 





























Dept. R-2 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


Nail Order 4 WN eadguartert 
va'p’ 
38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 
NEW Mail Order CUSTOMERS 
. IN VOLUME 
. direct by mail 




















A Texas farm colonizer put three ‘thou- 
sand dollars in my hands to advertise for 
prospects. He traced as a result over 
$50,000 in early sales. 


A machinery manufacturer, unable to 
open up satisfactory jobbing connectiorts, 
followed my advice, and landed many 
retailers and several good jobbers. 


And so it goes, right down the line. 


Now, a food product manufacturer— 
probably the largest in the world—is like- 
wise using my advertising experience, 
ability, and creative ideas, and has been, 
for nearly two years. Prior to that, for 
three or four years I conducted an adver- 
tising service agency, put in a year as 
advertising manager of a bank, a couple 
of years as copy and idea man in a 
print shop, and several years more as a 
commercial artist and layout man. 


If the copy chief you want must have 
the ability to plan complete campaigns as 
well as direct the creative work of others, 
and if he must be able to go out and 
sell his ideas, then I solicit the oppor- 
tunity to identify myself as the man who 
will make your advertising bring back 
dollars! 


Very respectfully yours, 


(signed) A. Laurence Erickson 


(address) 
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GOOD METHOD FOR 
INSERTING POST CARD 


Dear Henry: 


Enclosed is a copy of a folder which we 
have just completed for Norwich Univer- 
sity. This simple folder, printed in two 
colors by offset on 704 Intralace, will 
go to High School seniors. 


A return card is attached (enclosed) 
and the manner of attaching the card is 
our reason for mailing the folder to you. 
A hole has been drilled so that the stamp, 
when it is put on to hold the folder to- 
gether, will also stick to the card and 
hold it in place. 


Investigation indicates that patents 
granted covering this idea many years 
ago are no longer in force. 


This method of attaching the card ap- 
peals to us because of its economy and 
neatness. It may be common practice, 
but we have not seen it. We shall ap- 
preciate your comments. 


Russell Farnsworth 
Free Press Printing Co. 
187 College Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


Reporter’s Note: We don’t see how 
idea is patentable—but since “patents” 
have expired we won’t fight about it. 
To try to make it simpler for our 
readers . . . the folder described is a 
six-wing, self-mailing piece. Measures 
21%” x 8%” when opened full 
length. When folded three times (in- 
to six sections) the piece ready for 
mailing measures 314” x 8144”. Near 
the center bottom of the outside ad- 
dress section, there’s a die-cut hole 
approximately 7/16” in diameter. 
The return card is inserted right 
under this hole. When the precan- 
celled stamp is attached and folded 
over to seal circular, the glue from 
stamp holds card in its proper place 
inside. A good idea. . . but may slow 
up mailing operation. 


MAN ANSWERING LETTER 


First, I collect pencils from every 
room in apartment. . After they 
have been carefully sharpened, I ar- 
range them in neat, convenient rows 
on the desk in my study. ... (No 
one will be able to find a pencil for 
the next three or four weeks.) 
Then, realizing it is bad form to 
write letters in pencil, I fill family 
fountain pen (fugitive from post- 
office) and test it out signing checks. 

. Whew! Refill with red ink. 


Next, I spend forty-five minutes 
searching for pencil eraser which I 
won't need. . Search leads to 
kitchen. ... I look into refrigerator 
(not for eraser, but) to see if there is 
any cold roast beef. . . . Bologna! 
Make sandwich anyway, and pour 
glass of milk. . Exchange a few 
pleasantries (and complaints) with 
family. . On way through dining- 
room I turn on radio to pick up 
latest news flashes, but get symphony 
instead. . Sit down for a moment 
to listen. . One hour later I 
awaken with guilty start and rush into 
study. . Letter hasn’t written it- 
self. . .. Spend next hour arranging 
and rearranging noteheads, envelopes, 
and carbon paper. .. . Decide to oil 
typewriter. Getting oil can from 
broom closet I pass refrigerator. ... 
No cold chicken ... Bologna! Make 
sandwich anyway and crack a bottle 
of Whoopsey-Cola. . While nib- 
bling on bologna sandwich I sneak 
glance at newspaper and end up with 
book in easy chair. .. . That guilty 
feeling catches up with me again. ... 
Shuffle dejectedly into study and sit 
down before typewriter. . Tele- 
phone rings (saved by the bell.) . 
Answer telephone. ... Thirty minutes 
later have succeeded in talking myself 
into presidency of Aggressive Young 
Business Men’s League . . . Let’s see, 
what was I doing? ... Oh yes, answer- 
ing a letter . . . Unable to think of 
another reason for not answering 
letter—so go to bed. 


Reporter’s Note: Above word pic- 
ture was written by Harry (Hig) 
Higdon and naturally appeared first 
in his beau-ti-ful house magazine 
“Phoenix Flame,” published by 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co., 2444 West 
Sixteenth Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 


Income tax time is no joke but you can 
always count on George Baker, Art Cen- 
ter, N. Y., to come up with a gag to take 
the sting out of forking over. The Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue received a 
typed income tax return from a bachelor 
who listed one dependent son. The ex- 
aminer returned the blank with the pen- 
ciled notation: “This must be a stenogra- 
phic error.” Presently the blank came 
back with the added notation: ‘“You’re 
telling me!” 


—from “B-B Shots” h.m. of 
Byer & Bowman Adv. Agency 
203 East Broad St. 

Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Tit For TAT 


Customer: “I warn you, I shan’t be 
able to pay for this suit for three months.” 
Tailor: “Oh, that’s all right, sir. Don’t 
worry.” 
Customer: “Thanks. When will it be 
ready?” 
Tailor: “In three months, sir.” 
—from “The Balance Shect” 
h.m. of South-Western Pub. Co., 
201 W. Fourth St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Order received by Sergeant of motor 
pool at Army Air Forces Replacement 
Center, Greensboro, North Carolina: 

“Four trucks to O. Henry Hotel 1930 
tonight for hauling girls to post dance. 
The bodies must be cleaned and seats 
wiped off.” 

—from “Time Out” h.m. of 
Steel City Electric Co., 
Columbus Avenue 

Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


The naked hills lie wanton to the breeze, 

The fields are nude, the groves unfrocked 

Bare are the shivering limbs of shameless 
trees 

What wonder is it that the corn is shocked. 


—from “It’s Said and Done” 
h.m. of the Dictaphone Corp. 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y 


Incidentally, in the eyes of this 
reporter “It’s Said and Done’”’ is one 
of the sprightliest, easy-to-read h.m. 
in our monthly pile of specimens. 
Now in Volume 19. Size 414” x 6”. 
Kight pages. One or two short edi- 
torials, a little smattering of business, 
a couple good puzzles, a letter from 
a reader, two or three jokes. Always 
vood. 


At a dinner party the other night, an 
advertising man was having a little trou- 
ble with his rather priggish dinner part- 
ner, who (having read The Hucksters) 
clearly disapproved of him and his occu- 
pation. In addition to which she was 
spending most of her time asking him 
very personal questions. He parried this 
inquisition for as long as he could with 
tactful replies. But even an advertising 
man has a limit to his patience. The 
moment came. 

“Tell me, Mr. Jones,” the lady probed, 
“T’ve just read that awful book. Are 
the lives of all advertising men really 
like that?” 

He allowed a brief second for effect. 
“No,” he said, “the book is only half 
right. Those parts about business are 
greatly exaggerated.” 

—from “Nuggets”? h.m. of 
The Barnes-Ross Company 


19-25 North Alabama Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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No waiting for your catalog or sample 
package to catch up with your letter 
when you use a TENSION DUO-POST 
ENVELOPE. Both reach their desti- 
nation at the same time. You pay third 
class postage on the enclosure — first 
class postage on the letter. 
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New York 14, N. Y. 
345 Hudson St. 


St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
23rd and Locust Sts. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn.* 
129 North 2nd St. 


Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
19th and Campbell Sts. 


Des Moines 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 











Visible Record ®:=: *3*° 


25 Card-Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 


Easy Use Handifax Cards only. Join together. Cost 





Quick File sheets of Cards on edge like paper in Sales 
Flexible correspondence folders. Stock 
Durable Visible Facts Insoire Profitable Acts. Ruled 
Portable Use half inch Visible Margin for Indexing Credit 
Compact —Color Signaling—Visible Tabulation of Payroll 
Low Cost Vital information. Ten years national use. pyrchase 


500 Cards one side Blank, one side Ruled peeemnenanerel 
6 x 4 in., $3.45; 8 x 4 in., $4.40; 10 x 4 in., tant 
$5.30. Order now. Send no money. Satis- Collection 


faction guaranteed. . 
) Write for Catalog 


Handifax “::"2.* St. Louis 


Convenient 
Saves Time 





Sheets of Cards 
for Any Record 








TRADE ADDRESSING AT “ROCK BOTTOM" PRICES 


FOR LETTER SHOPS - LIST CO’S. - DIRECT MAIL FIRMS 





WE ADDRESS WE OFFER THESE FACILITIES 








ENVELOPES 200 EXPERIENCED TYPISTS 

BROADSIDES 1 MILLION ADDRESSINGS WEEKLY 
ae, CLEAN—ACCURATE WORK 

GUMMED LABELS CAREFUL LIST HANDLING 

CATALOGS i 72 HR. SERVICE WHEN NEEDED 

AND OTHER DAILY PICKUP & DELIVERY SERVICE 
ADVERTISING PIECES : RY. EXP. SERVICE FOR OUT OF TOWN FIRMS 


WE ARE NOW DOING WORK FOR LEADING NEW YORK LETTER SHOPS AND LIST CO’S. 
MEMBER — M.A.S.A. ad D.M.A.A. e BANK AND BUSINESS REFERENCE AVAILABLE 


Dé GROODT & ASSOC. INC.“ “phone michigan 2426051 
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CASE OF 2,000 PEOPLE WHO 
GAVE AWAY $20,000 EACH! 


Ideal fund raising list! Reach these 
and 70,000 other generous New York. 
ers, who recently contributed to the 


U.S.O. 


THE 
COMPLETE 
MAILING JOB 


341 Madison Av. 
New York 17 


MU 7-7190 





HOWARD 
PHOTOS peopucts 


Commercial - Industrial - Theatrical. 
Postcards 2c; blow-ups on heavy 
board special 20x30 $2; 30x40 $3. 
Your products pictured differenth, 
trom $4.50. 24-HOUR SERVICE. Free Sample Kit. 
HOWARD PHOTO SERVICE — ~ one R 
168 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. BR-9-2490 
Serving Customers Coast = Coast 


a 











Let this successful mail order advertising 
agency show you how to sell your merchandise, 
books, courses, services, etc. 


The ARTWIL CO., Advertising 


24 West 48th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 


=———What shall i= 
PROFIT YOU 


to rental address to 
YOUR MAILING 


LIST? 
PLENTY! 


Perhaps $100 a year .. . perhaps 

$5,000! EXTRA PROFIT for you for 

one-time rental addressing to your 
MAILING LISTS. Your office just 
runs empty envelopes through your 
addressing machines and returns to 
responsible MOSELY MASS MAIL 
SELLERS iwho guarantee to Keep 
no copy! and who probably will 
be back year after year. 


| Don't Overprice Your 
| Rate for One-Time 
| Rental Addressing! 


Too high a rate can lose you much 

rental addressing and profit. The 
demand is for LOWER RATES for 

| more volume for you. MOSELY 
will advise you the right rate for 
maximum volume and profit 
and least sales resistance. 
in detail, with counts, etc., 
lists to: 
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Write 
on your 
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MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 

| Mail Oder 40 adyud tlers 
va'p’ 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON '!6 


MOSELY sends the CHECKS— 
17,000 Checks have gone to 
MOSELY list owners! © 
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NICE WORK 


if you can get it 





Monday, 


February 10th, Reporter Edi- 
tor Henry Hoke talked about Direct Mail 


on the Annual Advertising Course 
condu.ted by the Advertising Women of 
New York at the Hotel Astor. Pic- 
ture snapped during inevitable post-talk 
questions. Among questioners . . . Tel- 
Autograph’s advertisine manager, Alice 
Drew, supposedly getting pointers for her 
own appearance following week. For out- 
line of talk (mostly about letters) see 
Reporter for September (page 32) and 
November 1946 (page 5). 


MORE ABOUT AIR MAIL 
PROMOTION 


an interesting form letter 
publishers by the Air 
Transport Association of America, 
1107 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. It contains a good idea 
for all users of the mail. So we will 
reprint the letter, even though we 
will not attempt to illustrate the de- 
signs offered. (You can send for 
them. ). 


Here’s 


mailed to 


Gentlemen: 


Now that the domestic air mail rate has 
been reduced to only 5¢ an ounce, you 
and other publishers are probably using 
air mail more than ever before. And to 
help you get the greatest advantage from 
your air mail correspondence and promo- 
tions we're offering, at cost plus shipping, 
electros of several air mail designs for 
your letterheads, as explained below. 


Recent surveys have shown that over 
50% of mail addressed to businessmen 
is opened before the addressee sees it. 
So when you use a regular letterhead 
and an air mail envelope, it is possible 
that the addressee may not know that it 
was sent by air. To help you secure 
more attention for your air mail corre- 
spondence we’ve made up several designs 
which can be printed right on your pres- 
ent letterhead and which will make it an 
air mail letterhead. 


These designs are shown on the attach- 
ed sheet. One of them printed on your 
letterhead will show that your letter was 
sent air mail even if the envelope is dis- 





carded. It will show the addressee that 
you regarded the letter as important 
enough to send air mail—will make it 
stand out from other letters on his desk— 
will demand prompt attention. 


We're offering these electros to you at 
cost, plus a small charge for handling, 
as a public service of the airlines of the 
United States. Because we’d like to place 
our orders with our suppliers at once, 
we're sending this letter to you air mail 
and enclosing an air mail reply envelope 
to speed your reply. Will you please indi- 
cate your choice of electros on the attach- 
ed order form and return it as soon as 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emory S. 
President 


Land 


P.S.—The enclosed card, designed for 
your mail room, can be filled in to show 
points beyond which air mail should be 
used. It also shows the new reduced 
foreign air mail rates. We'll be glad 
to send you additional copies without cost 
or obligation—just indicate how many 
you will need on the order form. 


* 
GETTING IT STRAIGHT! 


A small business man wired the 
Department of Commerce asking 
whether hydrochloric acid could be 
used to clean a certain type of boiler 
tube. The answer came as follows— 


John Simpson Co. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Uncertainties of reactive pro- 
cesses make the use of hydrochloric 
acid undesirable where alkalinity is 
involved. 

U.S. Department of Commerce 


“Thanks for the advice,” wrote the 
business man, “I’ll start using the 
acid tomorrow.” Back from Wash- 
ington came a night message: 


John Simpson Co. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Regrettable decision involves un- 
certainties. Hydrochloric acid will 
produce submuriate invalidating re- 
actions. 

U. 3. D. of C. 
“Thanks again,” wrote the small 
b.m., “glad to know it’s OK.” This 


time, came an urgent straight wire: 


John Simpson Co. 


Watertown, N. Y. 
Hydrochloric acid will eat hell 
out of vour tube. 


U.S. D. of C. 


—from “the line” h.m. of 
The Line Material Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates, $1.00 a line—— minimum space, 3 
lines. Help and Situation Wanted Ads— 
50c per line—minimum space 4 lines. 








DIRECT MAIL MAN WANTED 
RECOGNIZED ADVERTISING AGENCY 


located in Michigan looking for young man 
to take over and manage the direct mail 
work in our organization. Moderate salary 
plus liberal bonus distribution based on 
profits of department. Want department 
to be a distinct part of our agency set-up 
and not an awkward side-issue. Must be 
able to work with account executive and 
plan fully integrated campaigns. Give com- 
plete information and state salary needs. 
Box 21, The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 











EQUIPMENT 
MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 


Bought, ‘Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 
Co., 19 S. Wel's St., Chicago, LI. 





QUALITY LETTERS from new type of 
stencil! “Plastic-coated” PROCEL stencils 
make copies so Stygian Black they seem to 
be almost printed. PROCEL works with 
any ink, gives maximum legibility, mini- 
mum cut outs and type-clogging. Let PRO- 
CEL improve your letters! Write to Rem- 
ington Rand, Duplicator Supplies Division, 
Bridgeport 1, Conn., for free information. 





HELP WANTED 
ESTABLISHED NEW YORK CITY Mail 


Agency has openings for several men to 
train for its executive staff. Weekly pay- 
ment and liberal participation in profits. 
Must be willing to get hands dirty and 
run errands, or anything else on occasion. 
Any experience on office machines, adver- 
tising, publishing, accounting, or sales 
may be helpful. Apply in own handwrit- 
ing, please. Box No. 121, The Reporter, 
17 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 








LAYOUT MAN for Catholic organization. 
References and past history required. Box 
22. The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


THE REPORTER, 





MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 


RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ll. 








PHOTO OFFSET 


YOUR BUSINESS FORMS perfectly and 
inexpensively reproduced by Photo Offset. 
No cuts or typesetting. Four day service. 
Samples, prices free. Pengad Offset Co., 
855 Broadway, Bayonne 2, N. J. 








SITUATION WANTED 


DIRECT MAIL COPYWRITER—Layout vis- 
uals — Production. Bonus winning worker. 
N.Y.C. and vicinity. Box 24, The Reporter, 
17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 








WANTED 
YOUTHFUL ART DIRECTOR for old, 


established direct-mail cosmetic house, lo- 
cated in pleasantly-small southern city. 
All-around job requires knowledge of ty- 
pography and packaging, ability to produce 
both creative layouts and finished art, and 
to offer detailed direction of photography. 
Congenial surroundings with attractive fu- 
ture. Person must be sincere, industrious, 
and well-balanced. Write fully, giving all 
information in first letter, including age, 
specific outline of experience and employ- 
ment, five reliable character references, 
salary expectations, etc. Enclose snapshot. 
Write Box 23, The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. 





=—=What’s a NEW MAIL— 
ORDER CUSTOMER 


BY MAIL 
WORTH TO YOU? 


You may profit at once over mail- 
ing cost but, over a period, that 
profit will be enlarged— 

for 


DIRECT MAIL - SOLD 
CONSUMERS REPEAT 
BY MAIL at low cost! 


Some mail sellers are willing to lose 
a bit on the New Customer’s first 
order. They know they’ll make it 
up on later repeat orders. 


Mass Direct Mail to Outside Lists 
of Customers of Other Companies 


whose names are reached on a one- 
time rental addressing basis can 
build a sound national mail order 
or publishing enterprise. MOSELY 
will deliver MORE NEW MAIL CUS- 
TOMERS at less cost! You'll be 
wise to put your detailed problem, 
in confidence, up to 


Dept. R-2 
Mail Order List Hdgtrs. 


MOSELY Selective 
LIST Service 


38 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Phone COMmonwealth 3380-3381 


| NEW Mail Order CUSTOMERS 
| . . « IN VOLUME 
| _... Direct by Mail 




















3,000,000 Catholic Names 
3,000,000 Protestant Names---_--. 
1,500,000 Jewish Names « 


Top Executives, Industry, Railroads, Public 
Utilities, Wealthy Society women; wealthy 
parents, Resort prospects, Key lists for in- 
vestments, stock and bond sales, Comptrollers, 
Purchasing agents, etc. 
$13.00 M 
Professional men or women, doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, etc., Business firms, all types, all 
states, Women’s clubs, Garden club mem- 
bers, etc., Suburban Residents, City residents. 
$12.00 M 
Church societies, all denominations, all states, 
Wholesalers, all lines, Pastors or churches, 
all denominations, Funeral Directors. 


$11.00 M 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICITY SERVICE 


4 4 se 4é af 


Homemakers, all states, Teachers, Widows, 
new mothers, Employed men and women, 
Smaller business firms, all types, Lodge 


members. 
$10.00 M 
Write for information concerning any 
other type of list required. 


We will address your envelopes or furnish 
a rental list. 96% accuracy guaranteed. 


WANTED 
All types of Rental names. Kindly send 
full information. 


203-205 SPERRY BUILDING 
PORT HURON, MICH. 
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“boy, is he happy 
about that booklet 
we did for him!” 





aes for an outstanding watermarked 
text paper—one that unfailingly pleases 
customers as well as printers themselves? 


Then make sure you specify International's 
TICONDEROGA TEXT! 


Unexcelled for many uses, TICONDEROGA 
TEXT takes letterpress line cuts and type 
beautifully (it comes in both laid and wove 
finishes). A first choice too, for offset-lithog- 
raphy and photogravure in the production 
of de luxe brochures, announcements, book- 


lets, broadsides, and programs. 


At present, there isn’t quite enough 





“naturally! We gave 
him the best of every- 
thing—even TI-TEXT!” 











TICONDEROGA TEXT to meet the demand the 
quality of this very fine paper has created. 
But as the world’s largest maker of paper 
we’re doing our best to supply you. Inter- 
national Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


~ INTERNATIONAL 
PAPERS 6. Aci 


and Moig 





